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The Clink. 


CHAPTER LXIL 
THE DEFENCE OF MIRABEL, 


Tue discovery of the letter gave 
anew direction to Emily’s thoughts 
—and so, for the time at least, re- 
lieved her mind from the burden 
that weighed on it. To what 
question, on her father’s part, had 
*I say No’ been Miss Jeihro’s 
brief and stern reply? Neither 
letter nor envelope offered the 
slightest hint that might assist 
inquiry ; even the postmark had 
been so carelessly impressed that 
it was illegible. 

Emily was still pondering over 
the three mysterious words, when 
she was interrupted by Mrs. Ell- 
mother’s voice at the door. 

*I must ask you to let me come 
in, Miss; though I know you 
wished to be left by yourself till 
to-morrow. Mrs. Delvin says she 
must positively see you to-night. 
It’s my belief that she will send 
for the servants, and have her- 
self carried in here, if you refuse 
to do what she asks, You needn’t 
be afraid of seeing Mr. Mirabel.’ 

‘ Where is he?’ 

‘His sister has given up her 


bedroom to him,’ Mrs. Ellmother 
answered. ‘She thought of your 
feelings before she sent me here 
—and had the curtains closed be- 
tween the sitting-room and the 
bedroom. I suspect my nasty 
temper misled me, when I took a 
dislike to Mrs. Delvin. She’s a 
good creature; I'm sorry you 
didn’t go to her as soon as we 
got back.’ 

‘Did she seem to be angry, 
when she sent you here?’ 

‘Angry! She was crying when 
I left her.’ 

Emily hesitated no longer. 

She noticeda remarkable change 
in the invalid’s sitting-room—so 
brilliantly lighted on other occa- 
sions—the moment she entered it. 
The lamps were shaded, and the 
candles were all extinguished. 
* My eyes don’t bear the light so 
well as usual,’ Mrs. Delvin said. 
‘Come and sit near me, Emily; I 
hope to quiet your mind. I should 
be grieved if you left my house 
with a wrong impression of me.’ 

Knowing what she knew, suffer- 
ing as she must have suffered, the 
quiet kindness of her tone implied 
an exercise of self-restraint which 
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appealed irresistibly to Emily’s 
sympathies. ‘Forgive me,’ she 
said, ‘for having done you an in- 
justice. I am ashamed to think 
that I shrank from seeing you 
when I returned from Belford.’ 

‘I will endeavour to be worthy 
of your better opinion of me,’ 
Mrs. Delvin replied. ‘In one re- 
spect at least, I may claim to have 
had your best interests at heart— 
while we were still personally 
strangers. I tried to prevail on 
my poor brother to own the truth, 
when he discovered the terrible 
position in which he was placed 
towards you. He was too con- 
scious of the absence of any proof 
which might induce you to be- 
lieve him, if he attempted to de- 
fend himself—in one word, he 
was too timid—to take my ad- 
vice. He has paid the penalty, 
and I have paid the penalty, of 
deceiving you.’ 

Emily started. ‘In what way 
have you deceived me ?’ she asked. 

‘In the way that was forced on 
us by our own conduct,’ Mrs. 
Delvin said. ‘ We have appeared 
to help you, without really doing 
80; we calculated on inducing you 
to marry my brother, and then 
(when he could speak with the 
authority of a husband) on pre- 
vailing on you to give up all fur- 
ther inquiries. When you insisted 
on seeing Mrs. Rook, Miles had 
the money in his hand to bribe 
her and her husband to leave 
England.’ 

*O, Mrs. Delvin !’ 

‘I don’t attempt to excuse my- 
self. I don’t expect you to con- 
sider how sorely I was tempted 
to secure the happiness of my 
brother's life, by marriage with 
such a woman as yourself. I 
don’t remind you that I knew— 
when I put obstacles in your way 
—that you were blindly devoting 
yourself to the discovery of an 
innocent man.’ 





*I say No:’ 


Emily heard her with angry 
surprise : ‘Innocent?’ she repeated. 
‘Mrs. Rook recognised his voice 
the instant she heard him speak.’ 

Impenetrable to interruption, 
Mrs. Delvin went on. 

‘But what I do ask,’ she per- 
sisted, ‘even after our short ac- 
quaintance, is this. Do you sus- 
pect me of deliberately scheming 
to make you the wife of a mur- 
derer ? 

Emily had never viewed the 
serious question between them in 
this light. Warmly, generously, 
she answered the appeal that had 
been made to her, ‘O, don’t 
think that of me! I know I 
spoke thoughtlessly and cruelly to 
you, just now— 

‘You spoke impulsively,’ Mrs. 
Delvin interposed ; ‘that was all. 
My one desire before we part— 
how can I expect you to remain 
here, after what has happened }— 
is to tell you the truth. I have 
no interested object in view ; for 
all hope of your marriage with 
my brother is now at an end. 
May I ask if you have heard that 
he and your father were strangers, 
when they met at the inn? 

‘Yes; [ know that.’ 

‘If there had been any con- 
versation between them, when 
they retired to rest, they might 
have mentioned their names. But 
your father was preoccupied ; and 
my brother, after a long day’s 
walk, was so tired that he fell 
asleep as soon as his head was on 
the pillow. He only woke when the 
morning dawned. What he saw 
when he looked towards the oppo- 
site bed, might have struck with 
terror the boldest man that ever 
lived. His first impulse was 
naturally to alarm the house. 
When he got on his feet, he saw 
his own razor—a blood-stained 
razor on the bed by the side of 
the corpse. At that discovery, he 
lost all control over himself. In 














Or, the Love-Letter Answered. 


a panic of terror, he snatched up 
his knapsack, unfastened the yard 
door, and fled from the house. 
Knowing him, as you and I know 
him, can we wonder at it? Many 
a man has been hanged for mur- 
der, on circumstantial evidence less 
direct than the evidence against 
poor Miles. Do you think I am 
exaggerating ? 

‘ Certainly not !’ 

*More than that, I must not 
ask you to concede,’ Mrs. Delvin 
acknowledged. ‘In the utter ab- 
sence of any proof of my brother's 
innocence, how can I complain of 
your having been convinced of his 
guilt? I dare not even contra- 
dict you if you tell me that I am 
myself deceived in believing him 
to be as guiltless as I am of that 
horrible crime. All I can hope is, 
that I may have shown you some 
reason for doubt. Will you give 
him the benefit of that doubt ? 

‘Willingly ! Emily replied. 
‘Am I right in supposing that 
you don’t despair of proving his 
innocence, even yet ? 

*I don’t quite despair. But 
my hopes have grown fainter and 
fainter, as the years have gone on. 
There is a person associated with 
his escape from Zeeland ; a person 
named Jethro—’ 

*You mean Miss Jethro!’ 

*Yes. Do you know her? 

*I know her—and my father 
knew her. I have found a letter, 
addressed to him, which I have 
no doubt was written by Miss 
Jethro. It is barely possible that 
you may understand what it 
medns. Pray look at it.’ 

‘I am quite unable to help 
you,’ Mrs. Delvin answered after 
reading the letter. ‘ All I know 
of Miss Jethro is that, but for her 
interposition, my brother might 
have fallen into the hands of the 
police. She saved him.’ 

‘Knowing him of course ? 

* That is the remarkable part of 
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it; they were perfect strangers to 
each other.’ 

‘But she must have had some 
motive.’ 

* There is the foundation of my 
hope for Miles. Miss Jethro de- 
clared, when I wrote and put the 
question to her, that the one mo- 
tive by which she was actuated 
was the motive of mercy. I don’t 
believe her. To my mind, it is in ~ 
the last degree improbable that 
she would consent to protect a 
stranger from discovery, who 
owned to her (as my brother did) 
that he was a fugitive suspected 
of murder. She knows something, 
I am firmly convinced, of that 
dreadful event at Zeeland—and 
she has some reason for keeping 
it secret. Have you any influence 
over her?’ 

‘Tell me where I can find her.’ 

‘I can’t tell you. She has re- 
moved from the address at which 
my brother saw her last. He has 
made every possible inquiry— 
without result.’ 

As she replied in those dis- 
couraging terms, the curtains 
which divided Mrs. Delvin’s bed- 
room from her sitting-room were 
drawn aside. An elderly woman- 
servant approached her mistress’s 
couch. 

‘Mr. Mirabel is awake, ma’am. 
He is very low; I can hardly feel 
his pulse. Shall I give him some 
more brandy? 

Mrs. Delvin held out her hand 
to Emily. ‘Come to me to-mor- 
row morning, she said — and 
signed to the servant to wheel her 
couch into the next room. As 
the curtains closed over them, 
Emily heard Mirabel’s voice. 
* Where am I? he said faintly. ‘ Is 
it all a dream ? 

The prospect of his recovery 
the next morning, was gloomy 
indeed. He had sunk into a state 
of deplorable weakness, in mind 
as well as in body. The little 
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memory of events that he still 
preserved, was regarded by him 
as the memory of a dream. He 
alluded to Emily, and to his meet- 
ing with her unexpectedly. But 
from that point his recollection 
failed him, They had talked of 
something interesting, he said— 
but he -was unable to remember 
what it was. And they had waited 
together at a railway-station— but 
for what purpose he could not 
tell He sighed and wondered 
when Emily would marry him— 
and so fell asleep again, weaker 
than ever. 

Not having any confidence in 
the doctor at Belford, Mrs. Delvin 
had sent an urgent message to a 
physician at Edinburgh, famous 
for his skill in treating diseases of 
the nervous system. ‘I cannot 
expect him to reach this remote 
place, without some delay,’ she 
said ; ‘I must bear my suspense 
as well as I can.’ 

‘You shall not bear it alone,’ 
Emily answered. ‘I will wait 
with you till the doctor comes.’ 

Mrs. Delvin lifted her frail 
wasted hands to Emily’s face, 
drew it a little nearer—and kissed 
her. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
ON THE WAY TO LONDON. 


Tue parting words had been 
spoken. Emily and her com- 
panion were on their way to Lon- 
don. 

For some little time, they tra- 
velled in silence—alone in the 
railway carriage. After submit- 
ting as long as she could to lay an 
embargo on the use of her tongue, 
Mrs. Ellmother started the con- 
versation by means of a question : 
‘Do you think Mr. Mirabel will 
get over it, Miss ?’ 

‘ It’s useless to ask me,’ Emily 








* I say No:’ 





said. ‘Even the great man from 
Edinburgh is not able to decide 
yet, whether he will recover or 
not.’ 

‘You have taken me into your 
confidence, Miss Emily, as you 
promised—and I have got some- 
thing on my mind in consequence. 
May I mention it without giving 
offence ? 

* What is it? 

‘I wish you had never taken 
up with Mr. Mirabel.’ 

Emily was silent. Mrs. Ell- 
mother having a design of her own 
to accomplish, ventured to speak 
more plainly. ‘I often think of 
Mr. Alban Morris,’ she proceeded. 
‘I always did like him, and I 
always shall.’ 

Emily suddenly pulled down 
her veil. ‘ Don’t speak of him ! 
she said. 

‘I didn’t mean to offend you.’ 

‘You don’t offend me. You 
distress me. O, how often I have 
wished—!’ She threw herself back 
in a corner of the carriage and 
said no more. 

Although not remarkable for 
possession of delicate tact, Mrs. 
Ellmother discovered that the best 
course she could now follow was 
a course of silence. 

Even at the time when she had 
most implicitly trusted Mirabel, 
the fear that she might have acted 
hastily and harshly towards Alban 
had occasionally troubled Emily’s 
mind. The impression produced 
by later events had not only in- 
tensified this feeling, but had pre- 
sented the motives of that true 
friend under an entirely new point 
of view. If she had been left in 
ignorance of the manner of her 
father’s death—as Alban had de- 
signed to leave her; as she would 
have been left but for the trea- 
chery of Francine—how happily 
free she would have been from 
thoughts which it was now a ter- 
ror to her to recall, She would 
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have parted from Mirabel, when 
the visit to the pleasant country 
house had come to an end, re- 
membering him as an amusing ac- 
quaintance and nothing more. He 
would have been spared, and she 
would have been spared, the shock 
that had so cruelly assailed them 
both. What had she gained by 
Mrs. Rook’s detestable confession ? 
The result had been perpetual dis- 
turbance of mind, provoked by 
self-torturing speculations on the 
subject of the murder. If Mirabel 
was innocent, who was guilty? 
The false wife, without pity and 
without shame—or the brutal 
husband, who looked capable of 
apy enormity! What was her 
future to be? How was it all to 
end ? In the despair of that bitter 
moment—seeing her devoted old 
servant looking at her with kind 
compassionate eyes—Emily’s trou- 
bled spirit sought refuge in im- 
petuous eself-betrayal: the very 
betrayal which she had resolved 
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should not escape her, hardly a 
minute since ! 

She bent forward out of her 
corner, and suddenly drew up her 
veil. ‘ Do you expect to see Mr. 
Alban Morris, when we get back ?’ 
she asked. 

*I should like to see him, Miss 
— if you have no objection.’ 

‘Tell him Iam ashamed of my- 
self! and say I ask his pardon 
with all my heart ! 

‘The Lord be praised!’ Mrs. 
Ellmother burst out—and then, 
when it was too late, remembered 
the conventional restraints appro- 
priate to the occasion. ‘ Gracious, 
what a fool I am!’ she said to 
herself. ‘ Beautiful weather, Miss 
Emily, isn’t it ? she continued, in 
a desperate hurry to change the 
subject. 

Emily reclined again in her 
corner of the carriage. She smiled, 
for the first time since she had 
become Mrs. Delvin’s guest at the 
tower, 





BOOK THE LAST. 
At Bome Again. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
CECILIA IN A NEW CHARACTER. 


Reacuine the cottage at night, 
Emily found the card of a visitor 
who had called during the day. 
' It bore the name of ‘ Miss Wyvil,’ 
and had a message written on it 
which strongly excited Emily’s 
curiosity. 

‘T have seen the telegram which 
tells your servant that you return 
to-night. Expect me early to- 
morrow morning—with news that 
will deeply interest you.” 

To what news did Cecilia al- 
lude? Emily questioned the 
woman who had been left in 
charge of the cottage, and found 
that she had next to nothing to 
tell. Miss Wyvil had flushed up, 


and had looked excited, when 
she read the telegraphic message— 
that was all. Emily’s impatience 
was, as usual, not to be concealed. 
Expert Mrs. Ellmother treated 
the case in the right way—first 
with supper, and then with an 
adjournment to bed. The clock 
struck twelve, when she put out 
the young mistress’s candle. ‘ Ten 
hours to pass before Cecilia comes 
here!’ Emily exclaimed. ‘ Not 
ten minutes,’ Mrs, Ellmother re- 
minded her, ‘if you will only go 
to sleep.’ 

Cecilia arrived before the break- 
fast-table was cleared; as lovely, 
as gentle, as affectionate as ever— 
but looking unusually serious and 
subdued. 

‘Out with it at once! Emily 
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cried, ‘ What have you got to tell 
me? 

‘ Perhaps, I had better tell you 
first,’ Cecilia said, ‘that I know 
what you kept from me when I 
came here, after you left us at 
Monksmoor. Don’t think, my 
dear, that I say this by way of 
complaint. Mr. Alban Morris 
says you had good reasons for 
keeping your secret.’ 

* Mr. Alban Morris!’ Did you 
get your information from him ?’ 
‘Yes. Do I surprise you? 
‘More than words can tell.’ 

‘ Can you bear another surprise ? 
Mr. Morris has seen Miss Jethro, 
and has discovered that Mr. Mira- 
bel has been wrongly suspected of 
a dreadful crime. Our amiable 
little clergyman is guilty of being 
a coward—and guilty of nothing 
else. Are you really quiet enough 
to read about it ? 

She produced some leaves of 
paper filled with writing. ‘There,’ 
she explained, ‘is Mr. Morris's 
own account of all that passed 
between Miss Jethro and him- 
self.’ 

* But how do you come by it? 

‘Mr. Morris gave it tome. He 
said, ‘Show it to Emily as soon 
as possible ; and take care to be 
with her while she reads it.” There 
is a reason for this.’ Cecilia’s 
voice faltered. On the brink of 
some explanation, she seemed to 
recoil from it. ‘1 will tell you 
by and by what the reason is,’ 
she said. 

Emily looked nervously at the 
manuscript. ‘Why doesn’t he 
tell me himself what he has dis- 
covered? Is he’—the leaves be- 





gan to flutter in her trembling 
fingers —‘ is he angry with me ? 
*O Emily, angry with You! 
Read what he has written, and 
you shall know why he keeps 
away.’ 
Emily opened the manuscript. 





*I say No:’ 






CHAPTER LXV. 
ALBAN’S NARRATIVE. 


‘THE information which I have 
obtained from Miss Jethro has 
been communicated to me, on the 
condition that I shall not disclose 
the place of her present residence. 
“T desire to pass out of notice as 
completely as if I had out 
of life; I wish to be forgotten by 
some, and to be unknown by 
others.” With this one stipula- 
tion, she left me free to write the 
present narrative of what passed 
at the interview between us. I 
feel that the discoveries which I 
have made are too important to 
the persons interested to be trust- 
ed to memory. 


1. She Receives Me, 


‘Finding Miss Jethro’s place of 
abode, with far less difficulty than 
I had anticipated (thanks to fa- 
youring circumstances), I stated 
plainly the object of my visit. 
She declined to enter into con- 
versation with me on the subject 
of the murder at Zeeland. 

‘I was prepared to meet with 
this rebuff, and to take the neces- 
sary measures for obtaining a 
more satisfactory reception. “A 
person is suspected of having 
committed the murder,” I said ; 
“and there is reason to believe 
that you are in a position to say 
whether the suspicion is justified 
or not. Do you refuse to answer 
me, if I put the question?” 

‘Miss Jethro asked who the 
person was. 

‘I mentioned the name—Mr. 
Miles Mirabel. 

‘It is mot necessary, and it 
would certainly be not agreeable 
to me, to describe the effect which 
this reply produced on Miss Jethro. 
After giving her time to compose 
herself, I entered into certain ex- 
planations, in order to convince 
her at the outset of my good faith. 
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The result justified my anticipa- 
tions. I was at once admitted to 
her confidence. 

‘She said, “I must not hesi- 
tate to do an act of justice to an 
innocent man. But in such a 
serious matter as this, you have a 
right to judge for yourself whe- 
ther the person who is now speak- 
ing to you is a person whom you 
can trust. You may believe that 
I tell the trath about others, if I 
begin-—whatever it may cost me 
a telling the truth about my- 
se 


2. She Speaks of Herself. 


‘I shall not attempt to place 
on record the confession of a most 
unhappy woman. It was the 
common story of sin bitterly re- 
pented, and of vain effort to re- 
cover the lost place in social 
esteem. Too well known a story, 
surely, to be told again. 

‘But I may with perfect pro- 
priety repeat what Miss Jethro 
said to me, in allusion to later 
events in her life which are con- 
nected with my own personal ex- 
perience. She recalled to my 
memory a visit which she had 
paid to me at Netherwoods, and 
a letter addressed to her by Doc- 
tor Allday, which I had read at 
her express request. 

‘ She said, “ You may remember 
that the letter contained some 
severe reflections on my conduct. 
Among other things, the doctor 
mentions that he called at the 
lodging I occupied during my 
visit to London, and found I had 
taken to flight : also that he had 
reason to believe I had entered 
Miss Ladd’s service, under false 
pretenees.” 

‘I asked if the 
wronged her. 

‘She answered, “No: in one 
case, he is ignorant ; in the other, 
he is right. On leaving his house, 
I found myself followed in the 


doctor had 
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street by the man to whom I owe 
the shame and misery of my past 
life.. My horror of him is not to 
be described in words. ‘The one 
way of escaping him was offered 
by an empty cab that passed me. 
1 reached the railway - station 
safely, and went back to my home 
in the country. Do you blame 
me ?” 

‘It was impossible to blame 
her—and I said so. 

‘She then confessed the decep- 
tion which she had practised on 
Miss Ladd. “I have a cousin,” 
she said, ‘‘ who was a Miss Jethro 
like me. Before her marriage she 
had been employed as a governess. 
She pitied me; she sympathised 
with my longing to recover the 
character that I had lost. With 
her permission, I made use of the 
testimonials which she had earned 
as a teacher—I was betrayed (to 
this day I don’t know by whom) 
—and I was dismissed from 
Netherwoods. Now you know 
that I deceived Miss Ladd, you 
may reasonably conclude that I 
am likely to deceive You.” 

‘I assured her, with perfect 
sincerity, that I had drawn no 
such conclusion. Encouraged by 
my reply, Miss Jethro proceeded 
as follows. 


3. She Speaks of Mirabel. 

“ Four years ago, I was living 
near Cowes, in the Isle of Wight 
—in a cottage which had been 
taken for me by a gentleman who 
was the owner of a yacht. We 
had just returned from a short 
cruise, and the vessel was under 
orders to sail for Cherbourg with 
the next tide. 

“While I was walking in my 
garden, I was startled by the 
sudden appearance of a man 
(evidently a gentleman) who was 
a perfect stranger to me. He 
was in a pitiable state of terror, 
and he implored my protection. 





612 ‘I say No:’ 


In reply to my first inquiries, he 
mentioned the inn at Zeeland, and 
the dreadful death of a person 
unknown to him; whom I recog- 
nised (partly by the description 
given, and partly by comparison 
of dates) as Mr. James Brown. 
I shall say nothing of the shock 
inflicted on me: you don’t want 
to know what I felt. What I 
did was to hide the fugitive from 
discovery, and to exert my in- 
fluence with the owner of the 
yacht. Mr. Mirabel was put on 
board that night, and was safely 
landed at Cherbourg.” 

‘I asked what induced her to 
run the risk of protecting a 
stranger, who was under suspicion 
of having committed a murder. 

‘She said, “ You shall hear my 
explanation directly. Let us 
have done with Mr. Mirabel first. 
We occasionally corresponded, 
during his long absence on the 
Continent. In this way I knew 
that he had been in the wilds of 
Brittany, when the newspaper 
reports of the inquest at Zeeland 
appeared—and that he congratu- 
lated himself on this circumstance, 
because he had no wish to be 
reminded of an event which it 
was the one effort of his life to 
forget. His last letter reached 
me, after he had established him- 
self at Vale Regis. Writing of 
the society in the neighbourhood, 
he informed me of his introduc- 
tion to Miss Wyvil, and of the 
invitation that he had received to 
meet her friend and schoolfellow 
at Monksmoor. I knew that 
Miss Emily possessed a handbill 
describing personal peculiarities 
in Mr. Mirabel, not hidden under 
the changed appearance of his 
head and face. If she remem- 
bered or happened to refer to that 
description, while she was living 
in the same house with him, there 
was a possibility at least of her 
suspicion being excited. The 


fear of this took me to you. It 
was a morbid fear, and, as events 
turned out, an unfounded fear; 
but I was unable to control it. 
Failing to produce any effect on 
you, I went to Vale Regis, and 
tried (vainly again) to induce Mr. 
Mirabel to send an excuse to 
Monksmoor. He, like you, wanted 
to know what my motive was. 
When I tell you that I acted 
solely in Miss Emily’s interests, 
and that I knew how she had 
been deceived about her father’s 
death, need I say why I was afraid 
to acknowledge my motive ?” 

‘I understood that Miss Jethro 
might well be afraid of the con- 
sequences, if she risked any allu- 
sion to Mr. Brown’s horrible 
death, and if it afterwards chanced 
to reach his daughter’s ears. But 
this state of feeling implied an 
extraordinary interest in the pre- 
servation of Emily’s peace of 
mind. I asked Miss Jethro how 
that interest had been excited ? 

‘She answered, “I can only 
satisfy you in one way. I must 
speak of her father now.”’ 


Emily looked up from the 
manuscript. She felt Cecilia’s 
arm tenderly caressing her. She 
heard Cecilia say, ‘My poor dear, 
there is one last trial of your 
courage stillto come. Iam afraid 
of what you are going to read, 
when you turn to the next page. 
And yet—’ 

‘And yet,’ Emily replied gently, 
‘it must be done. I have learnt 
my hard lesson of endurance, 
Cecilia ; don’t be afraid.’ 

Emily turned to the next page. 


4. She Speaks of the Dead. 


‘ For the first time, Miss Jethro 
appeared to be at a loss how to 
proceed. I could see that she 
was suffering. She rose, and, 
opening a drawer in her writing- 
table, took a letter from it. 
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‘She said, “Will you read 
this? It was written by Miss 
Emily’s father. Perhaps it may 
say more for me than I can say 
for myself ?” 

‘I copy the letter. 
thus expressed : 


It was 


“You have declared that our 
farewell to-day is our farewell for 
ever. For the second time, you 
have refused to be my wife; and 
you have done this, to use your 
own words, in mercy to Me. 

“In mercy to Me, I implore 
you to reconsider your decision. 

“If you condemn me to live 
without you—lI feel it, I know it 
—you condemn me to despair 
which I have not fortitude enough 
to endure. Look at the passages 
which I have marked for you in 
the New Testament. Again and 
again, I say it; your true repent- 
ance has made you worthy of the 
pardon of God. Are you not 
worthy of the love, admiration, 
and respect of man? Think! O, 
Sara, think of what our lives 
might be, and let them be lives 
united for time and for eternity. 

“TI can write no more. A 
deadly faintness oppresses me. 
My mind is in a state, unknown 
to me in past years. I am in 
such confusion that I sometimes 
think I hate you. And then I 
recover from my delusion, and 
‘know that man never loved woman 
as I love you. 

“You will have time to write 
to me by this evening’s post. I 
shall stop at Zeeland to-morrow, 
on my way back, and ask for a 
letter at the post-office. I forbid 
explanations and excuses. I for- 
bid heartless allusions to your 
duty. Let me have an answer 
which does not keep me for a 
moment in suspense. 

“For the last time, I ask you: 
Do you consent to be my wife? 
Say, Yes—or say, No.” 
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‘I gave her back the letter— 
with the one comment on it, 
which the circumstances permitted 
me to make : 

“You said No?” 

‘She bent her head in silence. 

‘I went on—not willingly, for 
I would have spared her if it 
had been possible. I said, “‘ He 
died, despairing, by his own hand 
—and you knew it ?” 

‘She looked up. “No! To 
say that I knew it is too much. 
To say that I feared it is the 
truth.” 

“Did you love him ?” 

‘ She eyed me in stern surprise. 
“Have J any right to love? 
Could I disgrace an honourable 
man by allowing him to marry 
me? You look as if you held me 
responsible for his death.” 

“TInnocently responsible,” I 
said. 

‘She still followed her own 
train of thought. ‘ Do you sup- 
pose I could for a moment antici- 
pate that he would destroy him- 
self, when I wrote my reply? He 
was a truly religious man. If he 
had been in his right mind, he 
would have shrunk from the idea 
of suicide as from the idea of a 
crime.” 

‘On reflection, I was inclined 
to agree with her. In his terrible 
position, it was at least possible 
that the sight of the razor (placed 
ready, with the other appliances 
of the toilet, for his fellow-travel- 
ler’s use) might have fatally 
tempted a man, whose last hope 
was crushed, whose mind was 
tortured by despair. I should 
have been merciless indeed, if I 
had held Miss Jethro accountable 
thus far. But I found it hard to 
sympathise with the course which 
she had pursued in permitting 
Mr. Brown’s death to be attri- 
buted to murder without a word 
of protest. “Why were you 
silent ?” I said. 
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‘ She smiled bitterly. 

“ A woman would have known 
why, without asking,” she replied. 
“A woman would have under- 
stood that I shrank from a public 
confession of my shameful past 
life. A woman would have re- 
membered what reasons I had for 
pitying the man who loved me, 
and for accepting any responsi- 
bility rather than associate his 
memory, before the world, with 
an unworthy passion for a de- 
graded creature, ending in an act 
of suicide. Even if { had made 
that cruel sacrifice, would public 
opinion bave believed such a per- 
son as I am—against the evidence 
of a medical man, and the verdict 
of a jury? No, Mr. Morris! I 
said nothing, and I was resolved 
to say nothing, so long as the 
choice of alternatives was left to 
me. On the day when Mr. Mira- 
bel implored me to save him, that 
choice was no longer mine—and 
you know what I did. And now 
again when suspicion (after all 
the long interval that has passed) 
has followed and found that inno- 


cent man, you know what I have 
done. What more do you ask of 
me ?” 


“ Your pardon,” I said, “ for 
not having understood you—and 
a last favour. May I repeat what 
I have heard to the one person of 
all others, who ought to know, 
and who must know, what you 
have told me ?’ 

‘It was needless to hint more 
plainly that I was speaking of 
Emily. Miss Jethro granted my 
request. 

“It shall be as you please,” 
she answered, “Say for me to 
his daughter, that the grateful 
remembrance of her is my one 
refuge from the thoughts that tor- 
tured me, when we spoke together 
on her last night at school. She 
has made this dead heart of mine 
feel a reviving breath of life, when 
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I think of her. Never, in our 
earthly pilgrimage, shall we meet 
again—I implore her to pity and 
forget me. Farewell, Mr. Morris; 
farewell for ever.” 

‘I confess that the tears came 
into my eyes. When I could see 
clearly again, I was alone in the 
room.’ 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
THE TRUE CONSOLATION. 


Deniep the relief of tears, 
Emily closed the pages which 
told her that her father had died 
by his own hand, 

Cecilia still held her tenderly 
embraced. By slow degrees, her 
head drooped until it rested on 
her friend’s bosom. Silently she 
suffered. Silently Cecilia bent 
forward, and kissed her forehead. 
The sounds that penetrated to 
the room were not out of harmony 
with the time. From a distant 
house the voices of children were 
just audible, singing the plaintive 
melody of a hymn ; and, now and 
then, the breeze blew the first 
faded leaves of autumn against 
the window. . Neither of the girls 
knew how long the minutes fol- 
lowed each other uneventfully, 
before there was a change. Emily 
raised her head, and looked at 
Cecilia. 

‘I have one friend left,’ she 
said. 

‘ Not only me, love—O, I hope 
not only me! 

‘Yes. Only you.’ 

‘I want to say something, 
Emily ; but I am afraid of hurt- 
ing you.’ 

‘My dear, do you remember 
what we once read in a book of 
history at school? It told of the 
death of a tortured man, in the 
old time, who was broken on the 
wheel. He lived through it long 
enough to say that the agony, 
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after the first stroke of the club, 
dulled his capacity for feeling 
pain when the next blows fell. I 
fancy pain of the mind must fol- 
low the same rule. Nothing you 
can say will hurt me now.’ 

‘I only wanted to ask, Emily, 
if you were engaged—at one time 
—to marry Mr. Mirabel. Is it 
true? 

‘False! He pressed me to 
consent to an engagement—and 
I said he must not hurry me.’ 

‘What made you say that ? 

‘I thought of Alban Morris.’ 

Vainly Cecilia tried to restrain 
herself. A cry of joy escaped 
her. 

‘Are you glad? Emily asked. 
‘Why? 

Cecilia made no direct reply. 
* May I tell you what you wanted 
to know, a little while since? 
she said. ‘ You asked why Mr. 
Morris left it all to me, instead 
of speaking to you himself. Wlien 
I pat the same question to him, 
he told me to read what he had 
written. ‘* Not a shadow of sus- 
picion rests on Mr. Mirabel,” he 
said. “Emily is free to marry 
him—and free through Me. Can 
Z tell her that? For her sake, 
and for mine, it must not be. All 
that I can do is to leave old re- 
membrances to plead for me. If 
they fail, I shall know that she 
will be happier with Mr, Mirabel 
‘ than with me.” And you will 
submit?’ 1 asked. “ Because I 
love her,” he answered, “ I must 
submit.” O, how pale you are! 
Have I distressed you? 

‘ You have done me good.’ 

‘ Will you see him? 

Emily pointed to the manu- 
script. ‘ At such a time as this? 
she said. 

Cecilia still held to her resolu- 
tion. ‘Suchatimeas thisis theright 
time,’ she answered. ‘ It is now, 
when you most want to be com- 
forted, that you ought to see him. 
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Who can quiet your poor aching 
heart as he can quiet it? She 
impulsively snatched at the manu- 
script, and threw it out of sight. 
‘I can't bear to look at it,’ she 
said. ‘Emily! if I have done 
wrong, will you forgive me? I 
saw him this morning befure I 
came here. I was afraid of what 
might happen—lI refused to break 
the dreadful news to you, unless 
he was somewhere near us. Your 
good old servant knows where to 
go. Let me send her—’ 

Mrs. Elimother herself opened 
the door, and stood doubtful on 
the threshold, hysterically sobbing 
and laughing at the same time. 
‘I'm everything that’s bad ! the 
good old creature burst out. ‘ I’ve 
been listening—I've been lying— 
I said you wanted him. Turn 
me out of my situation, if you 
like. I’ve got him! Here he is! 

In another moment, Emily was 
in his arms—and they were alone. 
On his faithful breast the blessed 
relief came to her at last: she 
burst out crying. 

*O Alban, can you forgive 
me 

He gently raised her head, so 
that he could see her face. 

* My love, let me look at you,’ 
he said. ‘I want to think again 
of the day when we parted in the 
garden at school. Do you re- 
member the one conviction that 
sustained me? I told you, Emily, 
there was a time of fulfilment to 
come in our two lives; and I have 
never wholly lost that dear belief. 
My own darling, the time has 
come !’ 


POSTSCRIPT. 


GOSSIP IN THE STUDIO. 


Tue winter time had arrived. 
Alban was cleaning his palette, 
after a hard day’s work at the 
The servant announced 


cottage. 
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that tea was ready, and that Miss 
Ladd was waiting to see him in 
the next room. 

Alban ran in, and received the 
visitor cordially with both hands. 
‘ Welcome back to England! I 
needn’t ask if the sea-voyage 
has done you good. You are look- 
ing ten years younger than when 
you went away.’ 

Miss Ladd smiled. ‘I shall 
soon be ten years older again, if I 
go back to Netherwoods,’ she re- 
plied. ‘I didn’t believe it at the 
time; but I know better now. 
Our friend Doctor Allday was 
right, when be said that my work- 
ing days were over. I must give 
up the school to a younger and 
stronger successor, and make the 
best 1 can in retirement of what 
is left of my life. Youand Emily 
may expect to have me as a near 
neighbour. Where is Emily? 

‘ Far away in the north.’ 

‘In the north! You don’t mean 
that she has gone back to Mrs, 
Delvin ? 

‘ She has gone back—with Mrs. 
Ellmother to take care of her, at 
my express request. You know 
what Emily is, when there is an 
act of mercy to be done. That 
unhappy man has been sinking 
(with intervals of partial recovery) 
for months past. Mrs, Delvin 
sent word to us that the end was 
near, and that the one last wish 
her brother was able to express 
was the wish to see Emily. He 
had been for some hours unable 
to speak, when my wife arrived. 
But he knew her, and smiled 
faintly. He was just able to lift 
his hand. She took it, and waited 
by him, and spoke words of con- 
solation and kindness from time 
to time. As the night advanced, 
he sank into sleep, still holding 
her hand. They only knew that 


he had passed from sleep to death 
—passed without a movement or 
a sigh—when his hand turned 
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cold. Emily remained for a day 
at the tower to comfort poor Mrs. 
Delvin—and she comes home, 
thank God, this evening !’ 

‘I needn’t ask if you are 
happy ? Miss Ladd said. 

‘Happy? I sing, when I have 
my bath in the morning. Ifthat 
isn’t happiness (in a man of my 
age) I don’t know what is!’ 

* And how are you getting on?’ 

‘Famously ! I have turned por- 
trait painter, since you were sent 
away for your health. A portrait 
of Mr. Wyvil is to decorate the 
town hall of the place that he re- 
presents; and our dear kind- 
hearted Cecilia has. induced a fas- 
cinated mayor and corporation to 
confide the work to my hands.’ 

‘Is there no hope yet of that 
sweet girl being married? Miss 
Ladd asked. ‘We old maids all 
believe in marriage, Mr, Morris— 
though some of us don’t own it.’ 

‘There seems to be a chance,’ 
Alban answered. ‘A young lord 
has turned up at Monksmoor; a 
handsome pleasant fellow, and a 
rising man in politics. He hap- 
pened to be in the house a few 
days before Cecilia’s birthday ; 
and he asked my advice about the 
right present to give her. I said, 
““Try something new in Tarts.” 
When he found I was in earnest, 
what do you think hedid? Sent 
his steam-yacht to Rouen for some 
of the famous pastry ! You should 
have seen Cecilia, when the young 
lord offered his delicious gift. If 
I could paint that smile and those 
eyes, I should be the greatest artist 
living. I believe she will marry 
him. Need I say how rich they 
will be? We shall not envy them 
—wearerich too. Everything is 
comparative. The portrait of Mr. 
Wyvil will put three hundred 
pounds in my pocket. I have 
earned a hundred and twenty 
more by illustrations, since we 


have been married. And my 















wife’s income (I like to be par- 
ticular) is only five shillings and 
tenpence short of two hundred a 
year. Moral! we are rich as well 
as happy.’ 

‘Without a thought of the 
future? Miss Ladd asked slyly. 

*O, Doctor Allday has taken 
the future in hand! He revels 
in the old-fashioned jokes, which 
used to be addressed to newly- 
married people, in his time. “ My 
dear fellow,” he said the other 
day, ‘‘ you may possibly be under 
a joyful necessity of sending for 
the doctor, before we are all a year 
older. In that case, let it be 
understood that I am Honorary 
Physician to the family.” The 
warm-hearted old man talks of 
getting me another portrait to do. 
“The greatest ass in the medical 
profession” (he informed me) “ has 
just been made a baronet; and his 
admiring friends have decided that 
he is to be painted at full length, 
with his bandy legs hidden under 
a gown, and his great globular 
eyes staring at the spectator—I’ll 
get you the job.” Shall I tell 
you what he says of Mrs. Rook’s 
recovery ? 

Miss Ladd held up her hands 
in amazement. ‘ Recovery!’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘And a most remarkable re- 
covery, too,’ Alban informed her. 
‘It is the first case on record of 
any person getting over such an 
injury as she has received. Doctor 
Allday looked grave when he heard 
of it. “I begin to believe in the 
devil,” he said; “nobody else 
could have saved Mrs. Rook.” 
Other people don’t take that view. 
She has been celebrated in all the 
medical newspapers—and she has 
been admitted to some excellent 
almshouses, to live in comfortable 
idleness to a green old age. The 
best of it is that she shakes her 
head when her wonderful recovery 
is mentioned. ‘ It seems such a 
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pity,” she says ; “I was so fit for 
heaven.” Mr. Rook, having got 
rid of his wife, is in excellent 
spirits. He is occupied in looking 
after an imbecile old gentleman ; 
and, when he is asked if he likes 
the employment, he winks mys- 
teriously and slaps his pocket. 
Now, Miss Ladd, I think it’s my 
turn to hear some news. What 
have you got to tell me?’ 

‘I believe I can match your 
account of Mrs. Rook,’ Miss Ladd 
said. ‘Do you care to hear what 
has become of Francine ? 

Alban, rattling on hitherto in 
boyish high spirits, suddenly be- 
came serious. ‘I have no doubt 
Miss de Sor is doing well,’ he said 
sternly. ‘ She is too heartless and 
wicked not to prosper.’ 

‘You are getting like your old 
cynical self again, Mr. Morris— 
and you are wrong. I called this 
morning on the agent who had 
the care of Francine, when I left 
England. When I mentioned her 
name, he showed me a telegram, 
sent to him by her father. 
“*There’s my authority,” he said, 
“for letting her leave my house.” 
The message was short enough to 
be easily remembered : “ Anything 
my daughter likes as long as she 
doesn’t come back to us.” In 
those cruel terms Mr. de Sor 
wrote of his own child. The 
agent was just as unfeeling, in his 
way. He called her the victim of 
slighted love and clever prosely- 
tising. “In plain words,” he 
said, “ the priest of the Catholic 
chapel close by has converted her; 
and she is now a novice in a con- 
vent of Carmelite nuns in the 
West of England.” Who could 
have expected it? Who knows 
how it may yet end? 

As Miss Ladd spoke, the bell 
rang at the cottage gate. ‘ Here 
she is!’ Alban cried, leading the 
way into the hall. ‘Emily has 
come home.’ 
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LanpsoaPe painting has taken 
high rank in this country, despite 
the small encouragement it has re- 
ceived and the little help awarded 
to its students. While figure- 
painters, sculptors, and architects 
have all possible aids and facili- 
ties provided for the advancement 
of their studies in the schools of 
the Royal Academy, the poor 
young student of landscape is 
left in the cold shade of neglect. 
So far as he can avail himself of 
advantages more generously and 
thoughtfully prepared for other 
students, he is welcome to do so; 
that is to say, if he is able to bear 
the figure-painter’s test of ability 
by displaying a knowledge not of 
tree or rock form, atmospherical 
phenomena, and linear perspec- 
tive, but of the human figure and 
its superficial anatomy. Archi- 
tects are differently treated, and 
obtain admission to the schools 
by making plans and front eleva- 
tions of buildings, although it 
would be quite as reasonable to 
expect them also to win their en- 
trance, as probationers, by draw- 
ing the figure well, and display- 
ing knowledge of its anatomy. 
And, moreover, it is shackling, 
not encouraging, landscape art to 
separate it altogether from Nature, 
to set up the productions of mas- 
ters who lived between two and 
three hundred years ago as the 
sole models for its students, while 
the figure-man and the sculptor 
have not only the best examples 
of ‘classical art put before them, 
but Nature—‘the life.’ Surely 
it would be no very costly or dif- 


ficult thing to follow the example 
of eminent Continental teachers, 
and give landscape students those 
advantages which are at once es- 
sential to their progress, and are 
in the same degree as necessary for 
figure painters, as the study of 
anatomy and the figure are for 
their brethren the landscape paint- 
ers. Then it would follow, almost 
as a matter of course, that the ad- 
mission test for studying land- 
scape painting would be landscape, 
not the figure, which some of our 
greatest landscape painters, Tur- 
ner, to wit, either could not draw 
or did not care to draw. 

It has indeed been argued that 
because it is comparatively easy 
to draw from the flat and the liv- 
ing model, therefore the landscape 
painter should study figure-draw- 
ing as a preliminary exercise. 
Thus Mr. P. G. Hamerton says, 
* Academic study is the best ge- 
neral initiation in the art of paint- 
ing, because it gives the best op- 
portunities for a rational advance 
in study from the simple to the 
complex, from what is permanent 
enough to be copied quietly to 
what is so transient that it can 
only be rendered by the help of 
memory.’ This seems to me about 
as reasonable as it would be to 
recommend a student of swimming 
to begin with running, because it 
is the easier. Stationary forms of 
rocks and trees, houses and hills, 
banks, roads, and rivers, may be 
copied even more quietly than 
human forms seen in repose. 
And as the evanescent effects of 
air and light create difficulties in 
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landscape, so do action and ex- 
pression in the study of the figure. 
Both in the one case and the 
other these are the higher ele- 
ments of success, for which the 
figure and the landscape artist 
alike depend upon care and quick- 
ness in observation and a reten- 
tive memory. 

Figure painters are indeed only 
too apt to speak slightingly of 
landscape art, as Doticello did 
when he scornfully asserted that 
a very good landscape could be 
made by throwing a colour-laden 
palette against the canvas, and 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds did when 
he ranked the landscapes of Gains- 
borough as an inferior branch of 
his profession. The fact is, artists 
of both classes argue each from 
their own personal experience, 
and speak most truly of that 
which they have studied most 
closely. Both landscape and 
figure painting have difficulties 
enough to tax all the time, ener- 
gies, and faculties of the student, 
without expending them in acquir- 
ing comparatively useless know- 
ledge. The figure painter makes 
landscape an after study, not a 
preliminary study, and his ex- 
ample is a good one. Turner, I 
know, was a student in the schools 
of the Royal Academy; but we 
have sufficient evidence in his 
perspective and figure drawing to 
show how little they did for him, 
whereas his long and frequent 
boyish wanderings and landscape 
sketching from Nature, his early 
commissions for topographical 
drawings, and the landscape back- 
grounds he executed for archi- 
tects, were, as Mr. Hamerton else- 
where admits, ‘exactly the kind of 
study which at that time of life 
would be the best preparation for 
his future work in landscape.’ 

The career of Mr. Vicat Cole, 
R.A., one of the most eminent of 
living landscape painters, lends 
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force to these remarks. He had 
the advantage of receiving early 
instruction in landscape from his 
father, and his first efforts were 
not directed to the figure, but to 
copying engravings from Cox, 
Constable, and Turner, in black 
and white; excellent practice, by 
which he learned to properly ap- 
preciate the value and meaning 
of tones apart from the more 
subtle and perplexing complica- 
tions of colour. He was not more 
than sixteen years of age when 
he exhibited his first picture, a 
landscape in oils, on the walls of 
the British Institution in*Pall 
Mall, where it appeared upon 
the line. He continued to ex- 
hibit there for five consecutive 
years, working hard and steadily, 
progressing solidly, if apparently 
slowly ; concentrating, developing, 
and building up for future great- 
ness, rather than making showy 


* demonstrations of present ability. 


From 1852 to 1856 his produc- 
tions were greater in numbers 
than merit, their uses being ra- 
ther what he learned in executing 
them than what he actually pro- 
duced in them. However, he 
found purchasers for them, their 
prices ranging from ten to forty 
shillings. In 1854 he first sent 
a picture to the Royal Academy, 
and soon after began to make 
that headway in his profession 
which in 1870 fully justified his 
election to the dignity of A.R.A., 
and has since crowned him with 
the full, ripe honours of Royal 
Academician. 

At the Royal Academy in 1870, 
Mr. Vicat Cole exhibited his 
‘Evening Rest,’ a picture which 
commanded unqualified admira- 
tion from critics of all ranks. In 
1871, 1873, and 1876 he exhi- 
bited ‘Summer Rain,’ a study of 
sky and water with distance and 
cattle—a most effective and strik- 
ingly realistic painting ; ‘Autumn 
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Gold,’ a wonderful study of rich 
and brilliant colour; and the 
‘Day’s Decline,’ a picture of which 
the sentiment was too eloquent 
and poetical to escape the obser- 
vation of enthusiastic critics. In 
1877 he exhibited his‘ Arundel,’ 
a Sussex painting, full of realistic 
power, in which light and atmo- 
sphere were caught with even 
more than his usual fidelity. The 
rich blending of sunset hues dark- 
ening into solemn purple above, 
and the pale misty haze arising 
from below, tinging with their 
fire and gold the floating cloud 
strata, and touching with their 
evanescent glory the mirror-like 
surface of the river, were given 
with masterly effect—the ideas 
they suggested being intensified 
by the restfulness and prepara- 
tions for rest seen in the mooring 
of the barges and the dark hulls 
and bare yards of the stationary 
shipping. His ‘Showery Day’ 
was another study of landscape 
effect, in which atmosphere, in 
the peculiar condition the title in- 
dicated, was admirably depicted. 
‘Summer Showers,’ exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1877, was 
one of those tender and sweetly 
soft effects of mingling grays, 
which remind one of the down 
upon a wild duck’s breast. In 
1879 he exhibited ‘ Autumn 
Leaves,’ a gorgeous study of rich 
colour ; ‘Ripening Sunbeams,’ in 
which the beauties of cornfields 
were most lovingly and studiously 
depicted; and two other smaller 
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works, ‘ Leith Hill from Denbies,’ 
and ‘Box Hill from Denbies,’ 
both of high merit. His view of 
‘ Windsor,’ exhibited in the Royal 
Academy exhibition of 1883, one 
of his more recent works, was 
one of a series representing the 
Thames from its source to the 
sea, a work of great beauty and 
importance. In the same collec- 
tion appeared his ‘Autumn Morn- 
ing,’ another study of autumnal 
effect, in which the mingling 
charms of morning air and decay- 
ing foliage were blended with won- 
derful truthfulness and freshness. 
Mr. Cole has also produced 
some views of foreign scenery ; 
but, as a rule, these take lower 
rank than his English landscapes 
do. He paints honestly, simply, 
and earnestly just what he sees, 
making no straining after ideality, 
infusing into his work the fecling 
Nature inspired him with ; never 
attempting to awaken wonder by 
mere extravagant flights of fancy, 
and never sinking into mere hard, 
mechanical, unemotional accuracy 
of reproduction. Where his works 
are poetical they are so because 
the scene he strove to realise was 
itself poetical, and where his can- 
vases show gloomily wild and 
romantic, they still reflect the 
truths of Nature and the feeling 
with which Nature inspired the 
painter; they have no origin in 
that spirit which substitutes arti- 
ficial for real effects, and puts the 
painter’s individuality above the 
personality of God’s great works, 
A. H, WALL, 
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PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE LADY PRINCIPAL IN OUR 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
‘Nor do they trust their tongues alone, 
But speak a language of their own; 
Can read a nod, a shrug, a look 
Far better than a printed book ; 
Convey a libel in a frown, 
And wink a reputation down ; 
Or by the tossing of the fan 
Describe the lady and the man.’ 
Dean Swirt. 
Wuew Vanity’s reply was made 
public in the little circle, Augustus 
Neville expressed frank surprise ; 
worldly old Mrs. Hardcastle ex- 
hibited the utmost bewilderment, 
for she was not able to perceive 
any scheme of self-interest in the 
young person’s unaccountable be- 
haviour ; Sister Catherine was 
sorry for her pretty disciple, and 
yet pleased with her spirited be- 
haviour; Maud felt grieved for 
Tom’s sake ; and Tom himself was 
quite cast down, and would have 
been heartbroken, only that a 
secret pride in the unworldliness 
of the woman of his choice some- 
what relieved his depression. Nove, 
at least, none could say that Vanity 
Hardware was an adventuress ! 
Vanity maintained her resolu- 
tion, and asked Sister Catherine 
to introduce her to a religious 
house, where she might devote 
herself to charitable work. The 
good Sister hesitated. 
‘You are young, child. You 
don’t know what you ask.’ 
‘Yes; I know well,’ Vanity 
said. ‘I have made up my mind.’ 
*One thing you must promise 
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me, then,’ Sister Catherine re- 
joined: ‘there must be no vow— 
no vow for two years, at least.’ 
‘If you like,’ Vanity replied 
quietly, ‘there shall be no vow.’ 
But the Sister perceived that 
the girl acquiesced so readily be- 
cause in her secret heart the vow 
had been already taken ; and, re. 
markably enough, Vanity found 
that day by day successive obstacles 
arose, and somehow, although the 
residence in a religious house 
seemed always about to be begun, 
unforeseen events caused it to be 
continually postponed. So matters 
stood for several weeks. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Hardcastle was 
not idle. She had abundant oppor- 
tunities of meeting Tom Pembroke, 
and she observed an unusual gra- 
vity, even sadness, in his manner, 
Her dogmatic view of the human 
heart masculine was that men are 
never so ready to embrace a new 
love as when by the refusal of a 
woman they are forcibly disen- 
gaged from an old. Accordingly, 
she plied her Arabella’s cause with 
diligence, but after all she was 
forced to admit thet, although 
continual dropping may wear a 
hole in a stone, the most per- 
sistent invitations to love could 
not awaken a response in Tom 
Pembroke’s breast. He gave no 
sign. Even irritation would have 
been more hopeful than his un- 
studied apathy. At last Mrs. 
Hardcastle was aroused, and re- 
solved to scheme no more, but to 
return to the bold method of war- 
uu 
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fare which suited her genius best, 
swashbuckler that she was. At 
this time Vanity was staying with 
Sister Catherine in London. 

*T have found it all out,’ she 
said, rushing in upon Maud one 
afternoon, as she was practising 
some songs. ‘I see it all, begin- 
ning, middle, and end, my dear!’ 

‘Really ’ replied Maud, with a 
face of dislike. ‘ What is it, then? 

‘That young woman is a Jesuit,’ 

‘A what? Mand asked. She 
had been idling her fingers over 
the keys, but stopped in sheer 
amazement, and looked round. 

‘A Jesuit, my dear. She is 
making a fine stalking-horse of 
Sister Catherine.’ 

‘QO, it is ridiculous Maud ex- 
claimed. ‘I daresay Vanity Hard- 
ware scarcely knows what a Jesuit 
is.’ 

‘Trash, my dear. Why, I was 
reading a work some time ago—I 
forget the name—but that is no 
matter. Some of these Jesuits 
went somewhere—I forget where, 
but I think the place was Japan— 
in perfect disguise, and ostensibly 
to teach the natives how to grow 

tatoes.’ 

Mrs, Hardcastle paused drama- 
tically. ‘ 

‘Really,’ Maud said again, with 
rising impatience in her face, ‘I 
don’t see anything in that.’ 

‘Precisely, my dear. Neither 
did the Japanese. But it was not 
potatoes these wretches went to 
sow, but Popery.’ 

‘ But, Mrs, Hardcastle,’ Maud 
said, with sarcastic fulness of 
speech, ‘even if wretches in dis- 
guise did sow Popery in Japan, 
I cannot see how that concerns 
Vanity Hardware.’ 

‘It is an illustration, my dear. 
These people will do anything and 
pretend anything to make a pro- 
selyte That young woman is gc- 
ing to convert your brother Tom. 
And if we don’t take the greatest 
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care, we shall have a Pervert in the 
family.’ ; 

Here ensued a pause, during 
which Mrs. Hardcastle made si- 
lence awful. 

‘One thing I should like to 
know,’ Maud said, turning to her 
piano and beginning to play again. 
‘ Are there any female Jesuits? I 
really never heard. We must ask 
Augustus, I suppose you don’t 
know.’ 

It was a staggering question for 
Mrs. Hardcastle, who had not the 
faintest idea. But she recovered 
herself admirably. 

‘Even if there were not,’ she 
retorted, ‘the Pope could make 
them. And he would do it, my 
dear, in ten minutes.’ 

Notwithstanding all this disin- 
terested Protestant fervour, old 
Mrs. Hardcastle found, with no 
small mortification, that the Ne- 
villes’ opinion of Vanity Hardware 
continued unchanged ; and as the 
young person conducted herself 
from week to week with per- 
fect simplicity and propriety, the 
old lady began to realise that her 
wild assertions had a somewhat 
ridiculous air. For slander is a 
fine art; the most willing pro- 
fessors are riot always the most 
proficient. Mrs. Hardcastle over- 
did her part, deluging the enemy 
with aspersions where a scientific 
hand would have insinuated one 
drop of poison and no more ; and 
her failure (in spite of the utmost 
sincerity of purpose and diligence 
in execution) is set down in these 
pages for instruction. Practitioners 
of the noble art of bearing false 
witness against one’s neighbour 
may find great improvement from 
a study of this excellent old lady, 
and may return to their calling 
with an increase of acumen and 
dexterity such as may make them 
more than ever useful in modern 
society. 

All this time Vanity and the 
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Sister were living quietly in rooms 
near the Strand, and Vanity was 
being initiated into various good 
works, such as visitation of the 
poor and the sick. She took a 
certain pleasure in these, but her 
chief happiness was the society of 
her friend, for whom day by day 
she felt increasing affection. One 
small morsel of mystery set her 
thinking. Twice Sister Catherine 
went out after breakfast without 
giving atiy hint of her business, 
and each time she returned looking 
pale and preoccupied. The second 
morning she went to her room as 
soon as she came home, and re- 
mained there for more than an 
hour. When she came down to 
the sitting-room, she said, 

‘Two friends are coming to see 
me this afterncon on private busi- 
ness. Can you write letters, or 
employ yourself in your own room 
for an hour or two? 

Shortly after three o'clock, as 
Vanity sat in her room, she heard 
a carriage rattle down the narrow 
stony street and stop at the door. 
Next came a ioud imperious knock. 
And a fall hour elapsed before the 
sound of departing wheels an- 
nounced that the visitors had gone. 
Then Vanity went down to the 
sitting-room. 

Sister Catherine was there. In 
an instant Vanity saw that the 
interview, whatever its nature, had 
been important. The Sister was 
deadly pale, and traces of tears 
were on her cheeks. 

‘ Vanity,’ she said, ‘I must leave 
London. Something has octurred 
which makes it necessary for me 
to live far away from here—in the 
country.’ 

Vanity’s heart sank, and she 
grew pale now. She was to be 
parted from her only friend, The 
next sentence, she felt sure, would 
announce it. 

*T am going to live in Warwick- 
shire, in a small village. I have 


taken a tiny house there in which 
I lived some years ago.’ 

‘Yes,’ Vanity said. No other 
word would come to her lips. She 
realised what a child she must be 
in life after all, when the prospect 
of being left to her own resources 
so terrified her. 

*I shall keep one servant, and 
do what little good I can,’ con- 
tinued Sister Catherine. ‘The 
rector and his wife are old friends.’ 

Until this moment Vanity had 
not known how much her heart 
and her life had become identified 
with her friend, and her sense of 
desolation was increased by the 
pang of feeling how much Sister 
Catherine was to her, and how 
little she was to Sister Catherine. 
But she maintained her composure, 
and even answered with an air of 
sprightliness. She had not been 
an actress for nothing. 

‘So,’ she said, ‘these pleasant 
times are over.’ 

Her manner quite deceived the 
good Sister, who, disguising her 
actual disappointment, remarked, 
with something like unconcern, 

‘Of course you would not care 
for a country life ? 

‘Not care!’ exclaimed Vanity. 
‘Why, did yoa think of asking 
me to go with you?’ 

‘I wanted a companion,’ the 
Sister said. ‘And, in fact, Van- 
ity, I am fond of you. But | 
thought—’ 

Vanity would hear no more. 
In spite of her self control, her 
feelings got the better of her, and 
she threw her arms about the 
Sister’s neck, 

‘IT am so happy,’ she murmured, 
just like a child. ‘I thought you 
were going to send me away.’ 

‘And I thonght, child,’ the 
Sister said, not less moved than 
Vanity herself, ‘that you were be- 
ginning to grow tired of Sister 
Catherine and her old-fashioned 
ways.” 
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Actually, had these two women 
only dissembled a little longer, 
each with each, they might have 
parted for life, while desiring, above 
all things, to remain together ! 
Let us learn to restrain ourselves 
duly ; but at the same time let us 
not forget that an occasional ‘touch 
of nature’ is usefal in the various 
exigencies of life to give the right 
significance to the accomplishment 
we all covet: 

* That repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.’ 


—_—. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
SHADES OF RVENING. 


‘I hear a Voice you cannot hear, 
Which bids me not to stay; 

I see a Hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away.’ 

Harry days followed. The vil- 
lage in which Sister Catherine 
took up her residence was a se- 
questered place on the border of 
Warwickshire. A long rambling 
street, houses of all sizes on each 
side; a triangular green at one 
end, the parish church at the 
other; post-office, grocer’s shop, 
butcher’s shop—with one joint 
displayed —draper’s shop, small 
brick meeting-house; such was 
the furniture of the village. As 
Vanity drove along in the lum- 
bering fly which conveyed them 
from the remote railway-station, she 
wondered within herself how life 
would pass in this secluded place. 
Would life here be perfectly peace- 
ful, or deadly dull, or both to- 
gether ? 

They stopped in mid-street 
before a small neat house, with 
windows on each side of the door. 
A ruddy woman, with cheeks and 
ankles of rustic fasbion, was ready 
to receive them. The little en- 
trance-ball was neat and pretty. 
They turred into a small parlour 
where a cheery fire burned; the 
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tea-table was spread, and the cloth 
was white and the china gilt and 
green ; the fire laughed at its own 
frolicsome face, reflected in the 
silver teapot ; little dainty plates 
of preserve promised to enliven 
the repast; cream of honest rich- 
ness, and butter wrought into 
fairy scrolls, and a huge country 
loaf fit for a whole town, proffered 
their services. Then the walls 
were prettily papered, and covered 
with engravings ; the carpet gave 
a quiet assurance of substantial 
comfort to the very soles of one’s 
feet; and just at the most com- 
fortable distance from the fire was 
a little low coaxing chair, which 
might have moved to the spot of 
its own accord to invite a guest to 
sit down and make his happiness 
complete. 

‘ Peaceful, I think,’ Vanity said 
to herself. ‘ Not deadly dull I am 
quite sure.’ 

The same taste and quiet luxury 
appeared everywhere in the little 
house. Vanity’s bedroom was a 
marvel of prettiness ; and when, 
with almost childish curiosity, she 
asked to see the room of her 
friend, she was surprised afresh by 
the spotless neatness and perfect 
order of everything. But this 
room was slightly stern in its 
aspect. Vanity’s dressing-table 
looked quite picturesque, with its 
fancy mirror and flowery china. 
Here all was for use, and nothing 
at all forornament. Besides, some 
grave religious pictures hung upon 
the walls. 

Vanity was so anxious to see 
more of this little magic abode 
that before five minutes she was 
out of her room and ready for tea, 
Light and pleased she went down- 
stairs, and, seeing the kitchen- 
door ajar at the end of a little 
passage, she peeped in. Could 
you find one speck of dirt from 
floor to ceiling? Could you find 
so much as a saltspoon out of its 
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own lawful and traditional place ? 
Not for money. But a kitchen- 
range which, with its polished 
steel and fresh blacked surface, 
reminded one of the ironmonger’s 
shop; a fire so orderly that the 
very red cinders seemed to look 
that they fell straight into the ash- 
pan, and did not make a mess; 
tin ware, wooden ware, earthen 
ware, cleaned until they excelled 
their own nature, even at its best ; 
brightness everywhere, spotlessness 
everywhere, order everywhere, s0- 
briety everywhere, and even the 
very smoke departing up the chim- 
ney as demurely as the skirt of 
the dress of a Quakeress leaving 
meeting on Sunday morning. 

The raddy cook held an egg- 
saucepan in her hand, How the 
steam rolled up from the bubbling 
wave, so that she could not see 
where the eggs were hiding! With 
what an easy healthy breath— 
significant of pulmonary vigour— 
she blew the vapour aside! Aha! 
beware! for, horned though her 
fingers be, a boiled egg in its 
fury can cause her to snap them 
in the air; not, however, before 
the egg itself, unbroken, is laid in 
its waiting place! Was it for 
rustic cheeks and ankles only 
this cook was remarkable? or for 
brawny arms, for massive shoul- 
ders; for capacious mouth; for 
brown eyes, lodged safely beneath 
‘eyebrows like triumphal arches ; 
for sonorous voice, which rang out 
in laughter, as the last egg was 
snatched out, and dropped in the 
socket quicker than a musket- 
ball. 

* None the worse after all, miss.’ 

Flinging her great hand upward 
in triumph. Rumbling with mirth 
at her own success, as if her great 
breast was a good-humoured Mount 
Etna. Thrusting the outwitted 
saucepan—the water still fretting 
and spitting—into an ignominious 
corner, with another mighty laugh, 
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like a stream of lava. Was such 
a cook ever seen? Vanity half 
sighed, thinking of the old days, 
and how this grand original, well 
reproduced, might ‘fetch’ any 
house in England. She could see 
half-guinea stall to sixpenny gal- 
lery, shouting laughter and pealing 
applause. But her meditations were 
soon disturbed. 

‘ All’s dished up, miss. Missis 
never likes waiting.’ 

*O,’ exclaimed Vanity, ‘you have 
known your mistress some time ?’ 

‘Some time!’ the cook reéchoed 
with her good-humovred scorn. 
* Some time, indeed !’ 

This lucid retort she left as it 
was. Gathering up her check 
dress, with some inscrutable re- 
ference to a black petticoat under- 
neath, and bearing the tray in 
her arms, she rounded out of the 
kitchen like a charge of heavy 
cavalry, whipped the viands on the 
table; with equal inscratablenes= 
of purpose, dropped the check 
dress over the black petticoat 
passed out into the little hall, and, 
seizing a band-bell, announced the 
meal with a ring that might have 
been heard half over the parish. 

After all, this was no bad be- 
ginning. And the little meal 
which followed was tasty and 
cheery; and when Vanity and 
Sister Catherine went into the 
small drawing-room all there was 
warm and pleasant, and the shade: 
lamp threw a soft radiance around. 
An open piano stood on one side ; 
a small glass fernery was set in 
the window; books and ornaments 
were on every side. Now who 
would imagine that only a brick 
wall divided this delightfal room 
from the dull vacant street of a 
poor village, where not even a 
lamp enlivened the darkness or a 
footfall broke the foggy silence { 

‘ Why, this is like a fairy tale |’ 
exclaimed happy Vanity. ‘ What 
shall we do ’ 
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Bat, indeed, her fingers were 
stealing over the key-board al- 
ready, 

‘Sing something, dear,’ Sister 
Catherine said. 

The Sister was reclining on a 
couch, and gazing into the fire 
with a face of sadness, not after 
the pattern of the cheerful room. 
Some deep thought was expressed 
in her grave features and earnest 
melancholy eyes. 

‘What shall I sing? 
asked. 

‘That little vesper song which 
the granddaughter sings to the 
old man,’ 

‘ Very sad, is it not ? 

‘I like it, 

So Vanity seated herself, and 
began : 


Vanity 


* Wait for the Evening Star, 
Wait for the twilight skies ; 
Thy sorrows numbered are, 
With sunset close thine eyes. 


While all without is peace— 
Gray east to gleaming west— 
Within all care shall cease ; 
O happy, happy breast! 


And while the day and night 
Move round from pole to pole, 
No vision, dark or bright, 
Shall cross thy sleeping soul. 


Another dawn shall break, 
With sunlight from afar ; 
Each sleeper shall awake, 
Wait for the Morning Star!’ 
* The last note died away, and 
there was a hush in the little 
drawing-room. Vanity sat still, 
resting her hand where she had 
touched the last note; Sister 
Catherine did not speak; the 
dancing flame had dropped down ; 
and in the silence they heard the 
night wind calling outside with a 
mournful voice, as if it were bid- 
ding some one to come forth into 
the darkness. Vanity felt a sud- 
den touch of inexplicable sadness, 
and looked up at her friend. 
Sister Catherine's features were 
still grave and motionless, and her 
eyes were fixed on the fire with 
the same melancholy earnest look. 
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But the eyes were filled with tears ; 
and Vanity saw one ran over, 
and roll down the Sister's cheek. 
Vanity felt more than ever sure 
that some great trouble was hang- 
ing over her friend; but she could 
not venture to inquire about it. 
Only with quiet sympathy she 
stole to Sister Catherine’s side, 
and, seating herself on the carpet, 
took her friend’s hand, and kissed 
it, and then, caressingly, rested 
her cheek on the hand; and so 
they sat together. 

‘ Vanity,’ Sister Catherine said, 
‘I used to dream long, long ago of 
having a daughter of my own. 
She is here beside me now,’ 

Vanity did not speak, but for 
response she gently pressed her 
warm young cheek against the 
hand on which it rested. 

After a time Sister Catherine 
asked her to sing again, and now 
she chose her favourite, ‘ Lead, 
kindly Light.” The girl’s own 
emotion and her desire to please 
her benefactress lent a particalar 
charm to her execution. Outside 
the wind moaned drearily in a 
kind of accompaniment to the 
song, which seldom has had a 
more delightful rendering than 
then in that little room: 

*And with the morn those angel-faces 
smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost 
a while.’ 
Vanity sang the last line, and 
then glanced at her companion. 
Every trace of sorrow was gone ; 
her look was full of thankfulness 
and hope, and her eyes were bright. 
She rose to her feet with energy, 
and quite in her own cheerful vigor- 
ous way, she said, 

‘Come and let us look over the 
house, child. I want you to see 
all my possessions and to leara my 
ways.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


iN WHICH MRS, HARDCASTLE MAKES 
HER FAREWELL Bow. 
‘O rid me of this torture quickly there, 
My Madam with the everlasting voice.’ 
Ben Joxson,. 

Now, how did these two women 
live for the next twelve months ? 
Doing works of mercy—visiting 
the sick, teaching in the parish 
schools; attending church daily, 
making two in a congregation of 
seven ; reading together in summer 
under the shade of the Rectory 
trees, in winter at the fireside; 
Vanity studying French to make 
herself perfect ; learaing to make 
butter, and to do little bits of 
cooking, and to housekeep gene- 
ra'ly. Why, if Miss Vanity Hard- 
ware of the Theatres Royal in 
several provincial towns had been 
told that such a life was before 
her, that young lady would have 
called it by anticipation a trae 
penal servitude. As a matter of 
fact, she found the time pass most 
pleasantly, and her own character 
and disposition so changed that 
she scarcely knew herself. Her 
improvement cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the words—genders 
only exchanged—of a great old 
master, applied to a hero after 
whose name for long enough a 
note of query might well have been 
written : ‘ Whatever in her nature 
‘had a tendency to vice had been 
vorrected by continual conversation 
with this good woman. She had 
also, by reflection on her past 
follies, acquired a discretion and 
prudence very uncommon in one 
of her lively parts.’ 

Sometimes they had visitors. 
For instance, Mrs. Hardcastle and 
Arabella, who were staying at 
Leamington, drove over one day 
after luncheon in a carriage and 
pair, with great majesty ; indeed, 
the chariot whirled and thundered 
into the village so unexpectedly 
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that the good old lady found her- 
self in the midst of a flock of 
geese, who suddenly dispersed 
themselves in terror, with flapping 
of wings and a fearful clatter. 

‘ Those Birds,’ the old lady said, 
with weighty brevity, when she 
alighted, ‘have upset me.’ 

Vanity, walking up the street, 
had witnessed the scene, and she 
remarked, smiling, 

‘One thing is certain, Mrs, 
Hardcastle—you upset the birds.’ 

For which forward observation 
the old lady stared at the young 
person for two minutes at least, 
until she felt that she had stared 
her into her place. 

Sister Catherine was polite to 
Mrs. Hardcastle, but, not relish- 
ing her ways, she allowed Vanity 
Hardware to conduct the greater 
part of the conversation. So old 
Mrs. Hardcastle, much against the 
grain, had to exchange sentences 
with that ‘acting minx,’ as she 
afterwards termed her; bat Vanity 
was cheerful and pleasant and 
well-bred. 

‘Do you enjoy this cottage? 
she inquired of Sister Catherine. 

Vanity took upon herself to 
reply. 

*O, it is so nice! 
happy here ! 

Mrs. Hardcastle hereupon re- 
solved to improve the young per- 
son’s mind, 

‘Happiness is our duty,’ said 
she. ‘If Providence were to send 
some of us to a two-roomed house 
and some of us to Windsor Castle, 
it would be the duty of all parties 
to be equally happy.’ 

‘Only,’ Vanity said, laughing, 
‘I should like you to be sent to 
Windsor Castle; you would be 
far more at home there than we 
should.’ 

This second forward 


We are so 


remark 


almost paralysed the old lady, who 
was not accustomed to hear her 
moral axioms treated with fami- 
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liarity. She signalled her daughter 
to rise, and then asked the ques- 
tion which was her business that 
afternoon, 

‘Does Mr. Pembroke ever come 
to see you { 

Two pairs of cheeks coloured at 
this intrusive query; but really the 
Sister blushed more deeply than 
Vanity Hardware. 

‘They are all staying at Mal- 
vern. I have asked them over 
here next week.’ 

‘Next week!’ called out Mrs. 
Hardcastle, much interested. ‘ Then 
Mr. Pembroke cannot come ; he is 
going to Edinburgh.’ 

* He was,’ Sister Catherine said, 
with quiet emphasis; ‘but he 
wrote to say that he would post- 
pone that visit, and come here.’ 

‘Arabella,’ said Mrs, Hardcastle, 
‘it is time to go.’ 

The time was now early autumn. 
Dering nine months Vanity had 
met Tom Pembroke only once. 
Of course every woman must be 
interested in a man who has once 
truly loved her. During that five 
minutes’ interview—for that was 
the length of it—Vanity’s heart 
fluttered a little. Whatever Tom 
Pembroke felt he managed to con- 
ceal, and his behaviour, so Vanity 
thought, was perfection. But, in 
point of fact, he was a well-bred 
man, which is the rarest creature 
that lives; for the fine artistic 
sense and the quickness of sym- 
pathy which give the finishing 
touch to manners are denied to 
most masculines. Everybody ad- 
mitted that Tom Pembroke’s man- 
ners were charming, and Vanity 
was in an extraordinary degree 
susceptible to this particular grace. 
As she walked along the village 
road that day she caught herself 
wondering coull she ever have 
loved Tom Pembroke? Yes—no 
—perhaps. Then, with a rush of 
self-accusation, she asked what 
had become of her passion for 
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Willie Snow. It was gone, van- 
ished. Why had she ever loved 
one whom now she loved no more? 
Perhaps his surroundings rather 
than himself had attracted her. 
But why, then, that long persistent 
mood of lawless liking—so wicked, 
so undignified, the memory of 
which even now made her cheek 
burn ? 

Vanity shrank from any farther 
self-inspection; only she inly re- 
newed her vow that love should 
enter her heart no more. 

‘You saw Mr. Pembroke to- 

ay,’ Sister Catherine said that 
ening. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Had you much conversation 
with him ? 

‘No.’ 

‘ He is a great favourite of mine,’ 

continued the Sister, watching 
Vanity narrowly— my particular 
et.’ 
; Vanity knew that a tell-tale 
blush was rising on her cheek, 
Not now for the first time had 
those kind eyes searched her when 
Tom Pembroke’s name was men- 
tioned. She would not let her 
blush be seen, 

‘ Particular pet !’ she cried, lay- 
ing her cheek coaxingly against 
Sister Catherine’s face; ‘Z must 
be the particular pet !’ 

The blush was _ hidden ; 
Sister Catherine was not 
altogether evaded. 

‘ Vanity, will you ever marry? ° 

* No,’ she answered, quite sadly; 
* not now.’ 

* What does “ not now” mem? 
the Sister asked, with almost ma- 
ternal tenderness—‘“ not now,” 
so very sadly spoken ? 

She thought Vanity’s face look- 
ed wonderfally beautiful just then 
—quiet, chastened; fall of noble 
purpose. But all the girl said 
was, 

‘I want to live with you.’ 
* Suppose I were called away ? 


but 
to be 
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‘Called away! 
mean ? 

* From the world, child.’ 

Vanity was stunned; then, in 
an instant, a whole chain of inci- 
dents, which till now she had 
never understood, became intelli- 
gible. Every drop of blood left 
her face, and her lips scarcely 
moved as she managed to articu- 
late, 

* Are you going to die? 

‘My life hangs by a thread,’ 
Sister Catherine replied. ‘All 
the chances are against me. Yes, 
Vanity, I am going to die.’ 

They were sitting under a great 
eedar-tree in the Rectory garden. 
A few minutes before Vanity had 
been thinking that the wide-spread 
summer landscape, the scent of 
the flowers, the blue sky, and the 
breeze that stole by half unfélt, 
were images of her own tranquil- 
lity. Only a few words had been 
spoken, and the summer glory was 
all there unchanged ; but O, how 
little meaning was in it now ! 

* What is the matter?’ she asked 
at last. 

* Don’t ask me, child.’ 

Vanity did not speak again for a 
long time. She was trying to com- 
pose the tumult of her thoughts, 
and most of all to restrain the out- 
burst of grief which she felt im- 
pending. Aad so she looked away 
at the distant landscape, despe- 
rately contending with herself; 
but her eyes, and the gathering 
sorrow in her face, showed that 
the struggle would not be long. 
Sister Catherine quietly stroked 
her hand. 

‘It is no surprise to me, Vanity. 
I have had long warning.’ 

Poor Vanity fought with her- 
self no more. No child ever wept 
more artlessly and helplessly ; and 
if any doubt of the girl’s capacity 
for genuine affection had lingered 
in the Sister’s breast, it must have 
been ended now. 


What do you 
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‘What shall I do? the heart- 
stricken girl exclaimed, after many 
other expressions of grief. ‘ You 
are my guardian—my teacher—my 
guide, I shall be tempted again, 
I know I shall ’ 

She scarcely knew what she 
said; but Sister Catherine an- 
swered her with a serious enthu- 
siasm, which showed that the 
words were not without signifi- 
cance in her ears. 

‘ Vanity! You have been given 
tome. I was kept in this world 
for you. I have no fear for you 
now, and we shall meet again.’ 

She stroked the hea! of the 
sobbing girl, and over her face, 
worn with time and sorrow and 
hidden pain, there came a look of 
light, which neither youth nor 
beauty, nor health nor human for- 
tune, can impart. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


BAD LUCK OR GOOD LUCK ! 

* To despise money on certain occasions 
leads to the greatest gain.’ TERENCE. 

Next morning the visitors ar- 
rived. Tom Pembroke drove his 
sister over, and Augustus Neville 
was to follow in an hour. This 
time they spent in eceing the few 
small sights the village boasted— 
the parish church a quaint old 
sixteenth- century house, now 
known for miles round as ‘the 
Peal o’ Bells,’ and an ancient yew- 
tree in the churchyard. Not a 
great show of wonders, but the 
sky was clear, and the wind plea- 
sant ; and Sister Catherine, who 
accompanied the party, seemed so 
cheerfal, that Vanity, glancing at 
her from time to time, said to her- 
self that yesterday’s bad news 
could not be true. 

It was impossible for Vani 
not to be pleased with Tom Pem- 
broke. A touch of gravity, per- 
haps of sadness, did not at all 
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lessen the gracefulness of his man- 
ner. Besides, his remarks on 
architecture, as they went over the 
church, showed that he was more 
highly educated than he chose to 
appear in his every-day conversa- 
tion. He mentioned his Eton 
days once; talked of foreign tra- 
vel; knew something of music and 
pictures ; and all with the ease of 
a@ mau who has been surrounded 
by refined and educated people 
from his childhood, and has learned 
without an effort many sorts of 
lighter knowledge which less for- 
tunate men must toil to acquire. 
How quickly your true Bohemian 
recognises the man who has had 
ancestors! Bohemian may have 
wit, learning, grace, good breed- 
ing, and twenty pleasant gifts be- 
side, but repose comes when we 
and our fathers’ fathers have had 
an account at the bank, and kept 
a carriage. Now, Tom Pembroke 
had this indefinable repose, enliv- 
ened with a little fun, and he was 
polite and never self-conscious, 
There was no doubt aboutit, Vanity 
was pleased with him. 

A pretty luncheon-table was 
spreal when they returned, and 
upon Maud Neville remarking 
upon it, Sister Catherine said, 
smiling at Vanity, 

‘That child was busy at it for 
an hour this morning.’ 

‘You must dress my table some 
day,’ Maud said. And Vanity 
blushed a little, but made no 
answer. 

Gussy was late. A most extra- 
ordinary thing, Maud observed, he 
being the soul of punctuality, 
However, they decided to wait for 
fifteen minutes, and before the time 
expired his horse was heard in the 
street, and Maud saw him dis- 
mount at the Peal o’ Bells, and 
give his horse without a word to 
the rustic ostler. Then Augustus, 
with slow step and downward face, 
walked across the village street. 
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‘ How strange he looks,’ Maud 
thought. And the moment he 
entered the room, although he af- 
fected cheerfulness, his wife’s prac- 
tised eyes saw trouble in his face. 
Now, Maud Neville never played 
&@ company part under such cir- 
cumstances, 

‘Gus!’ she called out, ‘ some- 
thing has happened. One of the 
children is ill !’ 

* No, no,’ he answered, shaking 
his head as he turned to his 
brother-in-law. ‘Let me have a 
word with you alone, Tom.’ 

‘Do say what is the matter,’ 
cried Maud. ‘ You are frightening 
us all out of our senses,’ 

Upon this Augustas said, 

‘Tom, I have very serious news 
for you,’ 

Tom Pembroke rose and looked 
at his brother. His manner was 
surprisingly calm, even fearless, as 
drawing himself up with a soldier's 
air, he asked what had happened. 
Vanity admired him at that mo- 
ment, 

‘Redwoods has stopped pay- 
ment.’ 

Those four words announced 
Tom Pembroke’s rain. His entire 
fortune consisted of bank shares, 
which were a family inheritance, 
and had in one form or another 
been the possession of three gene- 
rations of Pembrokes. ‘ Red- 
woods’ was one of those old private 
banks, whose name was accepted 
as a guarantee for solvency and 
financial honour. But Redwoods 
had closed their front door that 
morning, having wafered upon it 
a half-sheet of note-paper with 
three curt lines written, the sub- 
stance of which was now rolling from 
village to village and from town to 
town like a thunderpeal. Maud 
Neville knew the concern too well 
not to understand in a moment the 
full weight of the blow. The 
failure was of the worst description, 
Tom Pembroke was a beggar. 
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It is impossible to deny that the 
soldier turned pale, but he stood 
up bravely, only knitting his brows 
like a man trying to understand 
the full extent of the disaster. 
Vanity felt she must watch him. 
Presently, while Maud was grow- 
ing each instant more agitated, 
Augustus put his hand gently on 
his brother-in-law’s shoulder. 

‘All my fault, Tom. When 
Maud and I were married, I de- 
clined to let her fortune remain in 
the bank. I ought to have insisted 
on yours coming out too.’ 

Tom only shook his head a little. 

‘Some of this loss must be 
mine, Tom,’ Augustus Neville said. 
‘I insist. Maud insists. Don't 
you, Maud ?’ 

‘ Listen to Gus,’ Maud said to 
her brother. ‘ Don’t look like that, 
Tom. We are rich, you know, 
and there will be plenty left.’ 

This seemed to recall Tom Pem- 
broke to himself. Once more in 
his soldier-fashion he drew him- 
self up, and with a slight proud 
shake of his head, like a man who 
would cast misfortune under his 
feet, he said, 

‘I have had a good innings. 
Seven-and-thirty years of easy 
life.’ 

‘What do you mean, Tom? 
Maud asked nervously, 

‘That I am not going to be 
frightened,’ Tom said, looking 
tound with an energy that sur- 
prised them all. ‘Thank you, 
Augustus. What you say is just 
like you. Bat I shall make my 
own way in the world, thanks to 
you all the same.’ 

‘What are you going to do, 
Tom ? his sister asked again. 

‘Lunch,’ Tom answered with 
spirit, ‘Then Augustus and I can 
talk things over.’ 

‘Tom !’ Maud said, ‘ who could 
eat now? 

‘I can,’ he answered. ‘ Sister 
Catherine, let me take you in, 
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Augustus, Miss Hardware waits! 
Maud sola / 

Actually he led the Sister in. 
And she somehow caught his vein, 
and was gay too, and admired 
him for his courage; and in spite 
of the thunderpeal the little lun- 
cheon party was not so dull or 
frightened after all. 


From which, reader, leara a 
moral worth the price of my lady’s 
diamonds. The selfish and base 
can be happy together so long as 
prosperity shines and money is 
plentiful. In fact, at such times 
the trickster can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the martyr. But 
only the noble and the true can 
gather round each other in the 
hour of sorrow, and look in each 
other's faces and feel that the 
world may be well lost. 


Just before they went away that 
night—perhaps by the merest ac- 
cident—Tom Pembroke, stepping 
into the small drawing-room, found 
Vanity there alone. He bade her 
good-bye, and he could not but 
see that she trembled. 

* Good-bye,’ Vanity said. ‘Iam 
so sorry for you. It will be dull 
here to night.’ 

‘Miss Hardware,’ he said, for 
the first time in all that trying 
day losing his self-possession. ‘! 
once hoped that you—that you— 
And I never thought the hour 
would come when I should feel 
thankfal that you refased. Now 
my misfortunes are mine alone.’ 

Vanity hung her head. He 
could not see a feature of that 
downcast face. Only he held her 
hand lingeringly. 

‘I thought,’ said Vanity, almost 
in a whisper, ‘that when a man 
loves us he means to let us share 
his sorrows as well as his joys.’ 


‘ Augustus, said Maud that 
night, when they were in their 


























































own room, ‘how wonderfully Tom 
keeps up. At dinner he seemed 
really in good spirits.’ 

‘He has no end of courage,’ 
Augustus remarked. 

* Now, I wonder,’ Maud Neville 
said, drawing off her rings with 
a thoughtful air, ‘I wonder had 
Vanity Hardware anything to say 
to it.’ 


CHAPTER XXVL 


FOR THE LAST TIME MISS AND I 
TALK THINGS OVER, 


Jcst here miss laid her paper 
down and looked straight at me. 

* Now, Doctor.’ 

‘ Now, miss,’ said I. 

‘What do you say? 

‘Miss,’ I answered, ‘curious 
things happen. The very question 
I was going to ask you !’ 

‘Do you like Vanity now ?’ 

‘This I will confess, miss,’ I 
said, ‘Her conduct the last few 
pages has been very pretty.’ 

* Will she marry Tom Pembroke 
now ?’ 

‘Why, miss,’ said I, ‘she has 
as good as promised.’ 

‘But remember, Doctor, he was 
@ poor man before she would even 
give him a hope.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said I, ‘her be- 
haviour is uncommonly like the 
correct thing.’ 

*I liked her from the first,’ miss 
remarked. ‘ Depend upon it, Doc- 
tor, it takes a woman to understand 
@ woman,’ 

*The men make a poor hand of 
it mostly, miss.’ 

Then she began to laugh. 

‘Which of us wrote this novel, 
Doctor ? 

* You see, miss,’ said I, ‘ things 
have got so mixed up that no one 
living can tell. But suppose we 
say that first it was you and me, 
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and then me and you, and then 
you by yourself ? 

* And say what they may,’ miss 
remarked, ‘all that is not mine is 
yours, Doctor. And we can ex- 
plain how we came to know it all 
—every sentence.’ 

Then she stopped again. 

‘To-morrow, Doctor, we shall 
read the finish.’ 

It seemed likely enough. But 
that night miss was suddenly 
called away to nurse a ‘sister who 
was taken dangerously ill. She 
did not return home for six long 
months. Zhen she returned only 
to be married; and all was done 
in such a hurry, that I never saw 
her until the wedding-bells were 
ringing. She had called on me 
the day but one before, and, like 
my luck, Iwas out. Dear heart ! 
how pretty and happy she looked 
coming out of the church, all 
blushes, satin, blossoms, lace, and 
happiness! And what a hand- 
some young fellow he was! And 
how quickly miss got into her car- 
riage! And what rattle of wheels 
and rustling of gowns, and scatter- 
ing of flowers, and whirling of 
sights past my old eyes, and 
of old fancies through my old 
brains ! 

Do you know, when the church- 
yard was empty, and all was over, 
I sat down on a tombstone, and 
looking down the road, just where 
the last carriage turned the corner, 
I fell a thinking. 

And when I was done my mus- 
ing, 

‘ Dear heart,’ said I, remember- 
ing the story all at once. ‘ The 
end of Vanity Hardware will never 
be told !’ 











CHAPTER XXVIL 
FIVE YEARS AFTER. 
“After long storms and tempests over- 


owne, 

The sun at length his joyous face doth 
clear; 

So when as Fortune all her spight hath 
showne, 

Some blissful hours at last must needs 


appeare, 
Else should afflicted wights ofttimes 
despeere,’ SPENSER, 

Sixty-g1cut and five make 
seventy-three. When I wrote the 
last few lines my age was sixty- 
eight. This day is October 15, 
1876. It is my seventy-third 
birthday, and a fine afternoon, 
with a touch of frost in the air, 
and a touch of north in the wind, 
and a touch of brown on the leaves 
of the trees in my little garden, 
and a touch of rheumatism in my 
old bones. The whole signifying 
that all things come to end; and 
happy the life that closes in mild 
sunshine like this October day ! 

In July this year, having a 
matter of a hundred pounds saved, 
and no one to leave it to, and my 
funeral expenses and little debts 
being sure to be covered by the 
sale of my few sticks of furniture, 
thought I to myself, I ought to 
take one more holiday before I lie 
down in the churchyard and draw 
the green coverlet over this poor 
old body for the long sleep. ‘Shake 
a loose leg this summer, John 
Book,’ said I. ‘Next summer 
blue and cloudy skies, sea and 
land, may be all one to you.’ 
Accordingly, I packed my little 
matters up, took ticket per steamer 
to Ilfracombe, and stuck a notice 
on my door that Dr. Book would 
return in a fortnight from date. 

Here I remark that a pleasanter 
sail than this down Bristol Channel 
no man can take. On one side 
are the Welsh coast and hills, 
with here a busy town and there 
a hamlet nestling among the 
green slopes. On the English 
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side we have Clevedon, looking 
bright and tidy, Weston-super- 
Mare, which I remember when 
you could have carried the whole 
population in a fair-sized omnibus, 
and now it spreads out a hand- 
some town, with a matter of 
twenty thousand people, the sea 
being, you observe, all mud, and 
the air the strongest, finest, purest 
I ever breathed, coming straight 
over the Atlantic sea, and picking 
you up faster than the new tem- 
perance champagne; added to 
which, you have no regrets the 
day after. After Weston comes 
Minehead. Pretty place again, 


_open sea, green hills, and pleasant 


country lanes. Presently we got 
to Lynton, and the man who does 
not call those green mountains, 
and rich valleys, sloping right 
down to the water’s edge, so that 
you might almost fancy the woods 
and hills were continued under the 
blue ocean—the man who does 
not like Lynton, I was going to 
observe, had better wait for scen- 
ery till he gets into the new crea- 
tion, it being certain that he will 
find nothing better in the old one. 

The water was smooth, and as 
we glided past mile after mile of 
coast, and it went behind and 
vanished, ‘ Dear heart!’ thought I, 
‘just so my three-and-seventy years 
have siipped away. Ah, many a 
bright and sunny spot I leave 
behind me,’ thought I, ‘in that 
long reach of years; nothing to 
come for my tottering frame and 
white head like the merry days 
that are no more!’ But when I 
turned round the land and sea 
ahead of me were shining in the 
evening sun, brighter than all that 
had gone by. 

I was so full of these thoughts 
that I never noticed my neigh- 
bours, Presently a little girl of 
three years, I should say, dressed 
like real quality, just able to ran 
on her feet, came to my side and 
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looked up in my face. A bright 
handsome little face it was, with 
nose and mouth cut astonishingly 
for so young a child, and rich 
dark eyes. She looked at me 
quite confident. 

‘Well, little missy,’ I said, 
‘what may your name be ? 

She looked fixedly at me, as 
young children will, but neverspoke. 
Then up came her mother, whom 
I had not seen before—a lady 
dressed beautifully—and she took 
the child’s hand, and was smiling 
at me pleasantly, when— 

‘Bless me! Miss Hardware |’ 
said I. 


‘Why,’ exclaimed she, ‘you, 


must be Doctor Book ! 

Do you know, there and then 
she sat down beside me, and told 
me al] about it. 

‘My husband’s name is Pem- 
broke.’ 

‘Indeed!’ I said, making believe 
to know nothing. 

* And we live in New Zealand.’ 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed I; 
for I remembered the old diary. 

‘And I have a baby beside—a 
little boy ’ she said, almost like 
a child herself; ‘and we are so 
happy ! 

Just then ber husband walked 
by, a tall handsome man, and he 
stopped and looked at me. 

‘ This,’ said his wife, ‘is an old 
friend of mine.’ 

‘Your good lady, sir,’ I said, 

getting up and making my bow, 
*is kind enough to put it in that 
way.’ 
After a time he sat down be- 
side me, just as affable as she ; 
and while the mother played with 
the child, he told me so much 
that, putting what I heard toge- 
ther with what I knew, ‘ Why,’ 
thinks I, ‘here is the end of the 
novel put into my hand |’ 

I may as well tell you all I 
learned then, and at a later time. 
The good lady Sister Catherine 
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had died, and left her property, 
which was comfortable, to Vanity 
Hardware for dowry; the bank 
failure had not been, after all, 
a complete break up, for Mr. 
Pembroke had in the end secured 
five hundred a year; they were 
living in New Zealand, farm- 
ing; Mrs. Pembroke had some- 
how picked up all kinds of cle- 
ver ways, especially during her 
rural life in Warwickshire, and 
could grill a steak most wonder- 
ful; in addition to grilling steaks, 
she taught in Sunday-school, and 
was a great favourite with the 
bishop (it was curious that Mr. 
Pembroke said in a very emphatic 
voice that Mrs. Pembroke was a 
great favourite with the bishop). 
In fact, he told me many things, 
being, you observe, quite affable 
all the time. 

While we sat talking, Miss 
Vanity (Mrs. Pembroke, I ought 
to say) came alongside of us, lead- 
ing her pretty dark-eyed girl. 

‘What do you say to this,’ she 
asked, ‘for a specimen of a little 
New Zealander?’ 

‘Why, ma’am,’ I answered, ‘I 
am not much of a traveller myself; 
but, from what I used to see in 
the picture-books, I think, ma’am, 
the race is looking up.’ 

Here I may remark that I never 
in all my seventy-three years saw 
so happy a couple. I never saw 
a wife so proud of her husband, so 
happy and satisfied in his love. I 
never saw a husband, after four 
years of marriage, so unaflectedly 
a lover and admirer. What sort 
of society there may be (if any) in 
New Zealand, I am not aware ; 
bot I don’t fancy Mr. and Mrs. 
Pembroke were often lonely. 

The steamer turned into the little 
harbour, and Mrs. Vanity Pem- 
broke told me as follows : 

‘ My husband has a sister named 
Mrs. Neville, who has taken a 
house for the summer at Combe 
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Martin, about six miles from here. 
Weare going to stay with them.’ 

And there, sure enough, was 
the carriage waiting at the land- 
ing-place. Grand carriage enough, 
handsome horses, polished har- 
ness, coachman, footman, all as 
smart as you please. Nurse and 
baby got in; then dark-eyed beauty 
mite; next Mrs. Pembroke; then 
her husband. How handsome both 
looked !—quite carriage company. 

‘Good-bye, Doctor Book !’ they 
both said ; and I was raising my 
hat, and the horses were prancing 
away, when the strangest thing 
happened that I ever knew in my 
experience. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snow were stay- 
ing at Ilfracombe just then. Being 
still on friendly terms, William 
had kindly offered to meet me on 
my return, and take me home to 
tea. Now, just as my hat was in 
the air to bid the grand folk good- 


day, I saw the eyes of William’ 


Snow and Vanity meet. William 
has maintained an excellent cha- 
racter always, but I am bound to 
admit that he has grown rather 
stout ; added to which, he is not 
particular as to his shaving, and 
sometimes wears his collar more 
than one day ; and when you meet 
him, as on the present occasion, on 
a hot summer evening after a hur- 
ried walk, he scarcely looks his 
best. He by no means suggests 
the idea of love in a summer lane 
among the wild-roses. 

Now, if I could only describe 
the look of Vanity’s face when 
she recognised him! There was 
nothing of pride in it, or anger, 
orcontempt. Was it self-reproach ? 
Was it sorrow? Was it—? Why, 
before I could collect myself, car- 
riage and all had driven away. 

Only, just as the carriage turned 
the corner, 1 observed Vanity put 
her hand into the hand of her hus- 
band and lcok up into his face. 
The light of the sunset was upon 


her, and I never saw her in her 
full loveliness until that instant, 
when she vanished from my view 
for ever. 

William and myself went home 
to tea. He took the meeting with 
his former sweetheart tolerably 
cool ; only he was curious to know 
how she got that fine carriage, and 
spoke pettishly when he heard of 
her marriage. Somehow Mrs. 
Snow seemed different to me that 
evening, her manner striking me 
as awkward, and her dress and 
appearance clumsy, which I had 
never noticed before. The tea- 
table, too, was rather in a mess, 
and the children had been eating 
jam pretty freely, William was 
very hot, and what with his being 
somewhat dusty in the face, and 
his beard and collar as before, and 
he having also taken off his boots 
and put on a pair of carpet slippers, 
although things looked friendly, 
still, you observe there was some- 
thing of a contrast. After tea 
William put his legs upon two 
chairs, and had a nap. 


Now, there is an odd way to 
end a novel! Yet not another 
word have I to tell. The follow- 
ing remarks I, Doctor John Book, 
add in self-defence: I have always 
maintained that Respectability is 
the road to success. All my life 
long I have been saying that, fer 
those who want to make their way 
in the world, the grand rule is, ‘ Be 
respectable.’ William Snow was 
a perfectly respectable young man. 
Miss Hardware I considered at 
one time a helter-skelter harum- 
scarum young woman. Now, the 
end of the pair being as above, 
the question comes, What about 
Respectability ? 

I hammered at the question 
that night as I walked home, but 
could make nothing of it. At last 
I said to myself, ‘ Who are you, 
John Book, that you should try 
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to answer the great riddle of hu- 
man life?—give it up. Which I 
will. For the rest of my time I 
shall go to my church, and mind 
what I am told. Only this I re- 
mark : our clergyman, at the end 
of his sermons, has a way of lean- 
sng ovr the pulpit, and saying 


To Hetty. 





kindly to us, ‘ Now, brethren, what 
is life?’ It is a favourite ques- 
tion of his. Next time he asks it, 
I shall be apt to stand up in my 
pew, and reply as follows : 

* Reverend, I have been at that 
riddle seventy-four years, come 
next autumn. I Give rT vr.’ 


THE END. 


TO HETTY. 





We two were in the porch; the soft spring air, 
Charged with our happy laughter, seemed to play 
Around your upturned face in loving way, 

And stirred caressingly the sun-kissed hair. 

Your eyes—those dreamy eyes, so sweet, so blue— 
Were gazing straight before you through the trees, 
Which rustled gently in the evening breeze. 

You saw I know not what, J saw but you : 

I saw a sweet girl-face, which flushed and paled, 
And changed with every changing word or thought, 
Set in a frame of burnished gold, that caught 

The red glow of this sunshine, that ne’er failed 
(Were there but one faint gleam) to gladly rest 
Upon that proud young head, and, halo-wise, 

To grow more saintly round the saintlike eyes, 
And house its warm rays in the fair young breast. 
In sweet solemnity the lips were set, 

As though the angels (ere the child had fled 

The heaven of her birth) the tender red 

Had pressed with kisses she could ne’er forget. 
The eyes were shining with a strange soft light, 
As though they laughed when others only smiled, 


And wept when others only grieved. 


No child 


Of poet’s fancy brought me more delight 
Than did her presence ; and I, sitting there, 
Longed for a future when her radiant eyes 
Should sparkle, and her warmest sympathies 
Wake at my coming with a welcome rare ! 


ENVOY. 

"Twas this I saw, and whispering now my rhyme 
I cease, with new shy hopes that Time will bring 
The consecration of my prayer in spring, 


And bless me with your love this summer-time! .E. W. 








































Meratnks 'tis a very remarkable ‘ sign 
Of the times ’"—I must own this expression’s not mine— 


Has obtained such a hold on all grades of society ; 


Which is not in accord with my views of propriety. 


*Twas 


Invited the world in a body to go 

When she made her d4but in The Hunchback as Julia— 
Surely ne’er was conceit more absurd or unrulier. 
How can amateur actors commence at the top 
Of the Thespian tree, and avoid coming flop? i 
Should commence by commanding the Royal Horse Artillery ; 
And insist upon sucking from bottles of Sillery. 


And gets chaffed for possessing less skill than audacity, 


And exposes his natural want of capacity i" 
And, what is more painful, his lack of sagacity. 


By the mania myself, in a mild sort of way ; 


And found myself cast for a part in a play : 
I think ’twas The Bandit Brothers of Brighton — 


I forget for the moment which place was the right un ; 
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THE HOUSE BROUGHT DOWN ; 


Or the Drama in Carnest. 


——g————— 


How, in these latter days, 
The theatrical craze 


And this love of the stage 
Is a mark of the age 
only last week a young lady I know 


(On a wretched wet day) 
To a dull matinée, 


A part which to act is 
A thing of long practice : 


It would seem very queer 
If a young volunteer i 


Or if babies should bilk 
Their allowance of milk, 


So it mostly occurs 
That an amateur errs, i 


When he tackles a part 
Without learning the art, 


I’m bound to admit 

I was once rather bit 
| 

Paid a half guinea fee 

To the Zeus A.D.C., 


Or Eastbourne or Yarmouth, 
Or Hastings or Barmouth— 
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The House Brought Down. 


But I know there’s a chief, 

Who at last comes to grief, 

After numerous blood-curdling adventures and rescues, 
Such as frequently writers of modern burlesque use. 


Now, the part of the chief, 
Who comes to grief, 
Was secured by a hot-tempered youth named 0’ Keefe ; 
In spite of the jealousy 
Of two other fellows, he 
Cast himself as the leader without hesitation, 
And resented remarks with extreme indignation. 
So the others were fain 
Their rage to contain, 
And one e’en accepted the part which was reckoned | 
To be, on the whole, the one that ranked second. 


- - 


The local town-hall was engaged, which would hold 
Some three hundred people ; the tickets were sold, 
The purchasers wisbing to aid the good charity 
We played for, some adding 
Donations, and gladding 
‘The treasurer's heart to a state of hilarity. 
Rehearsals galore 
Were to take place before 
The début on the boards of the Zeus A.D.C. ; 
For the members were earnest as earnest could be. 


Well, the opening one 
Was rather good fun, 
For we found that the practice of vigorous fighting 
’Twixt bandits and coastguards was rather exciting ; 
But later, you know, 
It got rather slow 
For those who were ‘ supers’ to constantly go 
And lay the same victims perpetually low, 
With time after time the identical blow. 
But Mister O’Keefe, 
Who played the chief, 
Had a time less monotonous, muchly, than ours, 
And always kept up the rehearsals for hours. 
Still, he wasn’t quite happy, 
And often got snappy ; 
For Richard McEwen (who'd wanted to play 
The big part himself, and used often to say 
He’d have done it throughout in a far better way) 
Was by no means contented, thus feeling superior, 
To play ‘seconds’ to Keefe, his decided inferior ; 
So he did what he could 
To annoy the great K., 
And misunderstood, 
In a scandalous way, 
All the stage-manager’s proper directions, 
And refused to accept either hints or corrections. 
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Now, in the third act—the time being night, 
The scene on the beach—there’s a hand-to-hand fight 
’*Twixt the bandit chief 
(That's Mister O’ Keefe) 
And the coastguard captain, Mister McEwen, 
In which ’tis agreed 
That the first shall succeed, 
And the latter come in for a terrible hewing. 


But Richard McEwen was strong and quick, 
And an excellent hand at single-stick, 
And he didn’t see why 
He should quietly die 
By the sword of a man much less clever at fencing ; 
So he would give a twist 
Of his muscular wrist, 


Which disarmed the brave bandit soon after commencing. 


The rage of O’ Keefe 
Exceeded belief ; 
For McEwen would do it at every rehearsal. 
The manager vowed 
It could not be allowed, 
And the company’s protests became universal. 


McEwen explained 
That he thought the piece gained 
By his showing his skill—how could any one doubt it? 
‘ There’s more credit,’ said he, 
‘To the chief than there’d be 
If he killed a weak chap who knew nothing about it.’ 
And he went on to say that O'Keefe wasn’t fit 
For the part of the chief, and could not fence a bit. 
O’ Keefe, in reply, 
Gave McEwen the lie, 
And vowed he would kick him 
Or otherwise ‘lick’ him, 


While his eyes flashed like those of a tiger or leopard. He 


Induced us to think 
That his rival must shrink 
From placing himself in such obvious jeopardy. 


He did so; and afterwards things all went smoothly, 


While O'Keefe played his part in a manner quite Boothly, 


Or, as some of us said, without meaning to gush, 
He’d have put Henry Irving himself to the blush. 


As the time for the public performance drew nigh 
The local excitement ran painfully high, 
For reports had been spread 
(By the Club, be it sa‘d) 
That something uncommonly good was expected ; 
And so, on the day, 
We turned people away 
From the doors, where quite early a crowd had collected. 
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Well, the overture ended, the drama began, 
But, thanks to our casual property-man, 
The rise of the curtain 
Was somewhat uncertain, 
In fact, for five minutes or so the thing stuck— 
Which was terrible luck !— 
And affected the play, 
At least, so I should say, 
For the opening act went decidedly tamely, 
Though O’Keefe and his bandits stuck to it most gamely. 
There was not much applause, 
Which perhaps was because 
Our audience was certainly very genteel, 
And thought it was rude folks should show what they feel. 
Still, we should have preferred 
Some ‘ bravos’ to have heard, 
And two or three gentlemen, seemingly napping, 
We thought might have better employed themselves clapping. 


If the first act went badly, 
The second quite dragged ; 
The actors worked sadly, 
All interest flagged ; 
And though very often we caught people laughing, 
The occasions they chose made us think they were chaffing. 


Next came act the third, in which the O’Keefe 
Was to be very great as the bold brigand chief ; 
For in it he killed 
His rival, and spilled 
The gore of the coastguards all over the coast, 
And eloped with a bride, 
Who beheld him with pride, 
Though she could herself of a coronet boast. 
As a matter of fact 
We hoped that this act 
Would redeem in some measure the ones that preceded, 
And it opened so well, 
And O’Keefe looked so swell, 
That at last we obtained the encouragement needed. 


And then came the fight. 
No one thought on that night 
That McEwen would dare try his vile tour de force, 
And the battle began 
On the well-rehearsed plan, 
While the supers made ready to bear off his corse. 


Whatever induced him to do it? Who knows! 
He says ’twas an accident—well, I suppose, 
When a man tells you that, 
A denial too flat 
Might perhaps lead to arguments, even to blows. 
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But be that as it may, 
The O'Keefe couldn’t slay 
His opponent, whose wrist 
All at once gave a twist, 
And the brave bandit’s weapon went flying away ! 
The supers stood spellbound, as over the stage 
Strode the maddened O’ Keefe in a frenzy of rage ; 
He picked up his sword, and then went for his foe 
In terrible earnest. 
O, that was the sternest, 
Most truculent fight 
Ever fought in the sight 
Of innocent people, who shouted ‘ Bravo !’ 
Little knowing how soon the real blood was to flow. 







































Thank Heaven, the swords 
Were as blunt as two boards! 

Otherwise the result would have been simply frightful : 
As it was, every whack 
Made the deuce of a crack, 

While the audience considered it, clearly, delightful. 
With th’ applause at its height, ol 
This most bioodthirsty fight 

By a blow from the skilful McEwen was ended : 
Keefe fell as if dead 
With a gash on his head; 

The supers rushed forward, the curtain descended, 


Talk about clapping ! 
And walking-stick rapping ! 
While even the gentlemen formerly napping 
‘ Bravoed’ themselves hoarse 
With the whole of their force, 
And made their fat palms quite tender with slapping. 
* O’Keefe ? and ‘ McEwen !’ was shouted by all ; 
Why the deuce don’t they come and acknowledge the call? 
Then some people said, 
‘That blow on the head, 
Was it part of the play, or—’ Ah! see in the hall 
A youth—he’s a member, as that ribbon shows— 
See ! to Dr. Pomander he stealthily goes— 
To the Doctor, who sat 
With his coat and his hat 
Just under his seat, that he needn’t delay 
If a patient should send to fetch him away, 
But who never expected to find in the hall 
A patient—and much less a bandit—at all. 





Anxiety now 
Takes the place of a row, 
And people talk low, 
And ask ‘Shall they go? 
When before the dropped curtain there comes, with a bow, 
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The stage-manager suave, 
With a countenance grave, 
To announce that, although there’s naught serious the matter 
(Here applause and some chatter), 
Still, in the late fight, 
The wrong man beat the right, 
And that, therefore, the show was at end for the night. 


Thus the bandit chief 
Came duly to grief, 
Though not in the way that the author intended ; 
And as for his head, 
Kre he went home to bed, 
The Doctor had seen that ’twas properly mended. 


This, friends, was the end of the drama for me, 
And for most, I believe, of the Zeus A.D.C., 
Whose meed of success 
May perhaps have been less 
Then is usually obtained by such clubs and societies : 
But, be that as it may, 
I have e’er, from that day, 
Placed amateur acting among th’ improprieties. 


W. SAPTE, JUN. 




















AMONG THE STATUTE-BOOKS. 


—_—_—>—— 


From its nature it is seldom that 
the statute-law presents those 
features of individual interest and 
picturesque detail which render 
an excursion into the regions of 
ease-law so amusing. And yet 
the statue-books will well repay 
the curious explorer. Some of 
them date from a time long an- 
terior to the earliest reported cases, 
and are replete with medieval 
phrases and customs and modes 
of thought; they descend to mat- 
ters of daily life so minute as to 
astonish, and sometimes to en- 
lighten, more often to puzzle, us. 
They relate quite as much to 


the history of the people as to. 


that of the kingdom ; and if their 
language is sometimes Norman- 
French and sometimes Latin, the 
English names of people and 
things and places force themselves 
to the surface with native ob- 
stinacy, and impart something of 
a national colouring. With this 
short preamble, let us plunge in 
medias leges, with a sure con- 
fidence that either the wisdom or 
the folly of our lawgivers will 
afford us amusement. 

The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the colleges of 
Winchester and Eton, seldom fail 
to awaken feelings of envy and 
wonder in the breasts of foreign 
visitors ; and this, not so much, 
especially if the visitor be a Ger- 
man, on account of their learning 
and antiquity, as of their wealth 
and splendour. The quadrangles 
of Christchurch and Trinity, the 
chapel of King’s, and the towers 
and walks of Magdalen, the snug 
houses and comfortable stipends 
of deans, and masters, and pro- 





vosts, and bursars, are well quali- 
fied to awaken such feelings. 
But very few are aware that this 
most satisfactory state of things 
is in a great measure due to a cer- 
tain short statute, the eighteenth of 
Elizabeth, chapter six, for which, 
if tradition is to be believed, we 
have to thank the foresight and 
sagacity of two men, Lord Bur- 
leigh and Sir Thomas Smith. 
The influx of the precious metals, 
consequent upon the discovery of 
America, directed their attention, 
it would seem, to the depreciation 
in the value and purchasing power 
of money. This depreciation had 
commenced then, and has ever 
since been going on. They dis- 
cerned that a money rent reserved 
upon a long lease would year by 
year become less valuable, and so 
far as the revenues of the colleges, 
often derived from such leases, 
were concerned, they determined 
to provide a remedy. Hence this 
statute of Elizabeth, which is 
still in force, having been speci- 
ally excepted from the changes 
made by jater legislation. It en- 
acted that in all leases made by 
the officers of ‘any college, cathe- 
dral church, hall, or house of 
learning’ in either of the Univer- 
sities, or by the officers of ‘the 
colleges of Winchester or Eaton,’ 
one-third of the old rent, to be 
calculated as therein mentioned, 
should be reserved, not in money, 
but in good wheat or good malt. 
The tenant might, at his option, 
pay this in kind or in money: if 
the latter, at the rate at which 
wheat and malt were being sold 
in the nearest market on the mar- 
ket-day next preceding the rent- 
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day. Thus the rents suffered little 
from time to time from the de- 
preciation in the value of money 
as compared with other things. 
We gather from this statute that 
about the year 1570 wheat was 
6s, 8d. a quarter and malt ds. a 
quarter. The statute goes on to 
make twoexceptions : one in favour 
of ‘Maudlin College in Oxford,’ 
which is to be still allowed to 
lease a certain Mouncken Barn in 
Sussex on terms unaffected by the 
new regulation; and another in 
favour of the college of ‘St. John 
Baptist in Oxford,’ which may 
lease the manor of Fifield to any 
heir male of Sir Thomas White, 
the founder, according to the terms 
of the foundation. Does Mounck- 
en Barn, we wonder, still exist ? 
Probably it means simply Monks’ 
Barn. So much for college leases. 

The revival in a recent, case of 
an almost obsolete law against 
champerty and maintenance brings 
to mind a curious imbroglio, in 
which some well-known racing- 
men found themselves forty years 
ago, owing to just such an almost 
forgotten statute. The first section 
of the 13th of George II. cap. 19 
made it illegal for any one to 
start more than one horse for the 
same plate, and provided further 
that if any one offended, he should 
forfeit all the horses entered by 
him except the first; and that a 
common informer might recover 
the same by action or information. 
This particular section occurring 
in an Act generally permissive in 
character was soon allowed to 
fall into oblivion, and for many 
years was systematically ignored. 
Owners entered as many horses 
for the same stakes as they pleased, 
and were blissfully unconscious of 
danger, until in 1839 the oppor- 
tunity was perceived by some in- 
genious person, and as quickly 
seized. Informations were sud- 
denly filed to recover several of 


the most valuable horses of the 
day; and great was the dismay 
and indignation of sporting cir- 
cles, none knowing who would be 
the next to suffer. The assist- 
ance of the Legislature was, under 
these circumstances, invoked to 
avert the evil it had itself caused. 
By an Act passed in the month of 
March 1840, Lord Palmerston 
being a member of the Cabinet at 
the time, this Act of George IL, 
so far as it related to horse- 
racing, was swept away. It had 
been in existence unobserved and 
disregarded for just a century. 
At the same time, those against 
whom informations had been laid 
were secured from molestation by 
an indemnity. 

Some idea, although of neces- 
sity a rough one, of the striking 
yet gradual increase which has 
taken place in the number and 
length of the statutes made in a 
year ora reign may be obtained 
by examining any edition of the 
Statutes at Large. It will be 
found to have fully kept pace 
with the growth of the country 
in importance and civilisation. 
We may take for the purpose an 
edition of the statutes in fifty- 
one bulky quarto volumes, ex- 
tending over the whole period 
from 1223, the date of the best 
authenticated Magna Charta, to 
the year 1879. The first volume 
contains the laws of about two 
hundred and fifty years and of 
eight sovereigns, commencing with 
Henry III. and ending with 
Henry VI. The second volume 
also embraces the legislation of 
eight monarchs, just covering the 
Houses of York and Tudor; but 
in point of time it only covers 
one hundred and fifty years, or 
rather less. The next volume we 
find to be well filled with the laws 
of a century, during which five 
sovereigns filled the throne, the 
last of the five, William of 
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Orange, trespassing slightly upon 


the next volume. This, the 
fourth of the series, is other- 
wise occupied with the reign 
of Anne alone, twelve years or 
thereabouts. ‘The union of the 
Scottish Parliament had, no doubt, 
something to do with this. The 
thirteen years’ reign of George I. 
occupies also the greater part of 
a volume, and the thirty-three 
years’ reign of his son about three 
books. Then another great leap 
occurs: the statutes of the reign 
of good King George IIL, a 
period of sixty years, fill nineteen 
volumes; about one to three years, 
that is. His eldest son preserved 
about the same proportion: he 
reigned ten years, and needed 
about three books. The parlia- 
ments of William IV. filled, in 
seven years, two volumes. The 
first forty-two years of her Ma- 


jesty’s reign were so prolific in, 


legislation as to fill about twenty 
volumes—a volume, that is, to 
every two years; and such is now 
the regular rate of legislation. It 
is not pretended that this affords 
more than a rough and ready 
method of estimating the change. 
The volumes often vary some- 
what in thickness. Yet it does 
give an approximate idea of the 
progress made since the time 
when the legislation of two cen- 
turies and a half filled the same 
space as is now occupied by the 
laws of a couple of years. It 
seems extraordinary that the in- 
vention of printing should not 
have indirectly caused a great 
change in the length and number 
of enactments, and this speedily ; 
yet we notice no extraordinary 
leap during the half-century which 
followed that event. 

Glancing through the indices 
of the earlier volumes, we find 
many quaint and curious titles in- 
volving too often the mention of 
things we no longer understand. 
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We notice that prior to the Tudor 
times, sumptuary laws, laws re- 
lating to the customs upon mer- 
chandise and the regulations of 
manufactures, and laws relating to 
the coin of the realm, are very 
conspicuous. Such titles as ‘ An 
Act for the true making of Pins,’ 
‘Touching Patten-makers,’*Touch- 
ing Silk-women,’ ‘For the true 
making of Arrow-heads,’ ‘ Against 
unlawful and deceitful stuffing and 
making of Feather-beds,’ ‘An Act 
for the true stuffing of Feather- 
beds, Mattrasses, and Cushions,’ 
‘An Act against killing of young 
Beasts called Weanliugs,’ with a 
hundred like ones, are common 
and usual, and sometimes occur 
over and over again, proving that 
the maxim, De minimis non curat 
lex, was not improperly strained. 
Every king has something to say 
to the coinage: ‘ An Act whereby 
black Money is prohibited to be 
current,’ ‘For abolishing of galley 
Halfpence, Suskins, and Dotkins,’ 
‘For abolishing the Money call- 
ed Blanks,’ are examples. The 
‘blanks,’ we learn elsewhere, were 
small silver pieces struck by Henry 
V. in France, where they were 
no doubt styled ‘ blancs.’ In our 
day, ‘ browns’ is a slang term for 
bronze money. 

Welshmen under the Planta- 
genets do not seem to have been 
in high favour. That Taffy was 
a thief, his English neighbours 
and conquerors loudly proclaimed : 
‘Against Welshmen taking wo- 
men and maids out of England, 
and other abuses ;’ ‘ For the pun- 
ishment of thefts and other dis- 
orders of Welshmen ; ‘There 
shall be no wasters and vaga- 
bonds in Wales ; ‘ That English- 
men be not convict by Welshmen 
nor marry with Welsh women.’ 
These titles are very eloquent, yet 
not so simply indicative as the 
short one occurring more than 
once, ‘ Against Welshmen.’ More 
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than paternal seems to have been 
the care exercised over the Princi- 
pality by its English kings. 

Under the Tudors certain en- 
actments give us an idea of the 
growth of London westward from 
the City ; ‘ An Act for paving the 
highway between Stroud Cross 
and Charing Cross ;’ another for 
the paving of Holborn; and a 
later one for the paving of ‘ Al- 
gate, High Holbourn, Chancery 
Lane, Gray’s Inn Lane, Shoe 
Lane, and Fetter Lane.’ Mark 
the line of advance. They are 
coon followed by numerous sta- 
tutes ‘for the better enlighten- 
ment of the City and the keeping 
of the watch.’ 

The early Stuart laws have 
strong characteristics of their own. 
The shutting up of the monas- 
teries, besides giving rise to the 
poor laws, gave rise also to the 
endless enactments against ‘rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars,’ 
that stud every page. And the 
Puritan spirit is becoming very 
evident in frequent laws against 
‘tippling in inns, alehouses, and 
other victualling houses,’ some of 
the preambles setting forth that 
all crimes proceed from drink in 
as forcible and decided a manner 
as could Sir Wilfrid Lawson him- 
self. Enactments to restrain the 
abuses of players, and to punish 
wandering ‘ players of interludes,’ 
are mingled with others imposing 
penalties on those who used bad 
language, or omitted to observe 
Sunday by attending at church. 

In the eighteenth and again in 
the thirtieth year of Charles IT. 
were passed the curious statutes 
for the encouragement of the 
home manufacture of woollen, 
which made it an offence to bury 
any one in a shirt, shift, sheet, or 
shroud manufactured of anything 
but sheep’s wool. . From the fact 
that the second statute forbids 
the practice, we should suppose 


that the rich evaded the regula- 
tion by adulterating their wool 
with silk, lace, gold, or silver. 
An affidavit that the corpse had 
been buried in woollen stuffs alone 
had to be made by two credible 
witnesses before a magistrate, and 
handed to the clergyman within 
eight days after the burial. The 
penalty was five pounds, a not 
inconsiderable sum in those days ; 
one-fourth was to go to the Crown, 
one-fourth to the informer, and 
one-half to the poor of the parish. 
The lines which Pope, in illustra- 
tion of the ruling passion strong 
in death, puts into the mouth of 
Narcissa (Mrs. Oldfield, the fa- 
mous actress) are well known as 
referring to this law : 


“a Odious! in woollen! *twould a saint 


provoke!” 

(Were the last words that poor Narcissa 
spoke.) 

“No, let a charming chintz and Brussels 
ace 

Wrap my cold limbs and shade my life- 
less face. 

One would not, sure, be frightful when 
one’s dead ; 

And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 


The second of these laws was 
passed thirteen years or there- 
abouts after the Plague of Lon- 
don; and it is a mournful token 
of the horror which that terrible 
scourge had left behind it, that 
the bodies of those who died from 
the plague were specially exempt- 
ed from this regulation. No wit- 
nesses, in fact, would probably be 
found to make the affidavit, even 
if a magistrate could be found to 
witness it. 

Talking of burials calls to mind 
a strange piece of legislation dated 
1694. William of Orange was 
carrying on his great war with 
France, and for that purpose 
urgently needed supplies. The 
national exchequer was at as low 
an ebb as it has ever reached. 
But by the 6th Gulielmi et 
Marie, cap. 6, his most dutiful 
and loyal subjects the Commons, 
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coming to his assistance, granted 
to him a duty upon every burial, 
marriage, and birth for five years. 
It was a sort of graduated poll- 
tax. For and upon every ordinary 
person’s burial four shillings was 
payable; for his or her birth, two 
shillings ; and upon marriage, two 
shillings and sixpence. But 
these were minimum sums; a 
duke had, in addition, to pay or 
have paid on his behalf fifty 
pounds at his marriage or burial, 
and thirty pounds at his birth. 
Even an esquire, or reputed 
esquire, or person holding himself 
out to be an esquire, had to pay 
five pounds at marriage, and have 
the same paid for him at his 
burial, and twenty shillings at 
his birth. And all others, except 
paupers, were mulcted in propor- 
tion to their rank and station. 
But lest by this people should 


be induced to avoid marrying _ 


and having children born to them, 
a little tax of a shilling per year 
was imposed upon all bachelors 
above the age of twenty-five, and 
upon all widowers who should, 
being childless, remain single for 
five years! What a precedent 
this may be! What may not 
come of such a one when female 
suffrage is granted! Nay more, 
a bachelor duke was incited to 
matrimony by a fine of twelve 
pounds ten per annum, and an 
esquire, real or reputed, by one of 
twenty-five shillings. So, since 
people must be buried at least, 
King William filled his exchequer 
and carried on his war with France, 
his enemies on their side finding 
the sinews by sending their plate 
to the melting-pot—then, or a 
little later, the King of France, 
the great Louis, himself setting 
the example. 

A curious old measure, called a 
water measure, is brought to light 
by an Act in the first year of 
Anne. The preamble states that 
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apples and pears are wont to be 
measured by it, and that as its 
contents are very uncertain, dis- 
putes between buyers and eellers 
are common. Then the section 
goes on to prescribe itsdimensions, 
the diameter eighteen inches and 
a half, and the depth eight inches, 
and adds that the fruit ‘shall be 
heaped as usually.’ About this 
time, too, we begin to meet with 
laws granting patents or rewards 
in the nature of patents. Such is 
an Act for securing to John 
Byrom, Master of Arts, the sole 
right of publishing for a certain 
term of years the art and 
method of shorthand invented 
by him ; and another provides a 
reward to Joanna Stephens upon 
a proper discovery to be made by 
her, for the use of the public, of 
certain medicines prepared by 
her. Is any one in the present 
day acquainted with the water 
measure? and how long has 
Byrom’s system of shorthand gone 
out of fashion? We might say 
something of those two Acts of 
Henry VIII., cap. 9 and 10, of 
the twenty-second year of his 
reign, the first of which ordains 
that poisoners shall be boiled to 
death (at least one person so 
suffered, but the Act was repealed 
in the first year of the next reign), 
and the second is directed against 
‘an outlandish people calling 
themselves Egyptians,’ who are 
sufficiently identified by the pre- 
amble, which sets forth that they 
‘use no craft nor feat of merchan- 
dise, but go from shire to shire 
and place to place in great com- 
pany, and use great subtle and 
crafty means to deceive the people, 
bearing them in hand that they, 
by palmistry, can tell men’s and 
women’s fortunes,’ with much 
more to the same effect. But we 
will forbear, and conclude with a 
modern instance. 

Acts relating to bills of ex- 
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change are not, as a rule, calcu- 
lated to awaken much general in- 
terest, or afford much amusement. 
They may be described as highly 
technical, practical, and common- 
place. Yet such an Act, dated the 
17th of November 1852, is so 
connected with a great name as 
not to be unworthy of mention, 
for it begins as follows: ‘ Where- 
as her Majesty, in testimony of 
the preéminent services of Arthur, 
late Duke of Wellington, has 
been pleased to direct his body to 
be interred in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, with solemni- 
ties suitable to the occasion, and 
the eighteenth day of November 
has been appointed for such fune- 


ral.’ And then the statute pro- 
vides that bills of exchange and 
promissory notes payable on that 
day shall fall due on some other 
day, as if the eighteenth were a 
Sunday or Good Friday. That 
arrangement, sanctioned by an 
Act of Parliament, gives even at 
the present day an idea of the 
esteem in which a nation held the 
man, and of the thoroughness 
with which they desired to keep 
the day on which their loss was 
to be especially and notably set 
forth, The Duke was at most 
points of his long careera favourite 
with the trading classes, and it 
was not unfit that they should 
show it in this way. 
J. STANLEY. 


























HANS MAKART. 


——_ 


Hans Maxart, the painter, who 
was par excellence the embodi- 
ment of Viennese taste in art, is 
dead, and Vienna has mourned 
him and carried him to the grave 
with almost royal honours. The 
record is certainly unique in mo- 
dern artistic annals of such an 
adoration as the Austrian capital 
gave to its painter. They almost 
deified him: from the Emperor, 
upwards and downwards, the 
whole metropolis was at his feet, 
and burnt incense at his shrine. 
That such adoration should have 
turned his head is little wonder ; 
and though Makart frequently 
thanked his stars that his lines 
were cast at Vienna, and not at 
Paris or London, perhaps had 
they been differently cast the 
world of art would not deplore 
the loss of a brilliant genius, a 
splendid colourist, at the early 
age of forty-four. Probably no 
painter while living ever so com- 
pletely enjoyed the sweets of cele- 
brity usually only accorded to the 
departed. That a whole city, the 
Emperor at its head, would so 
adore him can scarcely have been 
sung at Makart’s cradle, although 
it stood in the gorgeous imperial 
palace of Mirabell in Salzburg, 
where his father was custodian. 
This father was a true Austrian— 
a light-hearted, light liver, never 
out of debt or out of humour, 
though his excesses lost him his 
post. He fell in the Italian cam- 
paign ; and the mother, who also 
had a post in the palace, edu- 
cated the children ; that is to say, 
she let them do just what they 
liked. Hans was an odd fantas- 
tie little boy, with a shock of 





black hair and strange ‘serpent 
eyes.’ He did not care for learn- 
ing, and was continually a truant 
at school, his mother thinking it 
quite natural he should prefer 
the beautiful country to dry books. 
His favourite amusement was to 
build in a corner of the courtyard 
with straw, bricks, and sand, and 
this would keep him employed 
for hours. No wonder that till 
his death Makart’s spelling and 
arithmetic were somewhat doubt- 
ful. His family regarded him as 
a ne’er-do-well—a useless dreamer. 
Only in the drawing-class did he 
distinguish himself by his won- 
derful memory for form, a me- 
mory so wonderful that objects, 
superficially seen for a few mo- 
ments, were reproduced by him 
with every detail. At sixteen it 
was necessary he should choose 
a means of livelihood, and, unfit 
for aught else, his family destined 
him for an artist, and sent him to 
study at the Academy of Vienna, 
It is amusing to read that this 
body, which, not fifteen years 
after, was to bow down to him, 
dismissed him as ‘ wanting in ta- 
lent.’ Disappointed and disil- 
lusioned, Hans returned home on 
foot, bearing bitter privations 
with good-humour and patience. 
Always taciturn, he was now 
more so than ever, and for days 
he sat silent by his mother’s side. 
But if he had learnt nothing at 
Vienna he had seen much : seen 
its pleasure-seeking, tasted of its 
wild life, had also viewed its art- 
treasures, studied its pictures by 
Rubens and the Venetian school— 
that school whose gorgeous colour- 
ing, whose love of pageant, ap- 
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pealed to his natnre, his colourist 
eye. His brother-in-law, a clever 
landscape - painter, roused -him 
from his apathy, and induced him 
to go to Munich, where he 
gave him instruction and intro- 
duced him to the great painter 
Piloty, who recognised his gifts, 
and in 1861 admitted him into 
his cosmopolitan studio as one of 
his many pupils. Here, amid 
these young painters, whose one 
god was Nature, Makart’s mind 
was formed. The result was the 
extraordinary mixture of naiveté 
and sensuality that was soon to 
make itself seen in his works. As 
a student, Piloty could make no- 
thing of the ‘ wayward phantast,’ 
as he called him, and many a time 
he threatened to dismiss him, and 
then was mollified again on seeing 
the works of magic colouring pro- 
duced by the young man when- 
ever he was not bound by the 
rigid rules of drawing or fidelity 
to his model. After a while, Pi- 
loty left the strange pupil to his 
own devices, and in the master’s 
studio were painted Makart’s first 
exhibited works, which at once 
revealed all his strength and weak- 
ness, his wonderful colouring, his 
uncertain draughtsmanship, his 
seductive flesh-painting, his want 
of dignity and sobriety, so that 
his historical pictures smell of the 
lamp, and do not rise above the 
rank of decorative art. He was 
bold from the outset, prodigal in 
the display of his unrivalled pow- 
ers. With few exceptions, he at 
once worked on that large scale 
which, together with his leaning 
towards romance and voluptuous- 
ness, gained for him the name of 
the Viennese Veronese. ‘A Ga- 
thering of Venetian Grandees’ 
(now at St. Petersburg), ‘ Fal- 
staff in the Washing Basket,’ a 
most original ‘Leda,’ the ‘Knight 
and the Nixies,’ after Heine’s 
poem, were his earliest success- 
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ful works. In 1868 the art- 
world of Munich was excited by 
his great trilogy, ‘Modern Amou- 
rettes,’ a graceful, fanciful com- 
position, combining figure, land- 
scape, and ornamental subjects, 
and primarily intended by Makart 
purely for the decoration of his 
studio, but which the unanimous 
admiration of his friends induced 
him to exhibit. There was but one 
voice as to its exquisite charni. 
Sent also for exhibition to Vienna, 
it was sold instantly. Though 
the press tried hard to damn the 
work, the public rushed to see it, 
as they soon rushed to see every- 
thing of Makart’s, regardless that 
professors and critics attacked the 
painter now in the name of mo- 
rality, and now in that of the 
dignity of art. 

lt was followed by his cele- 
brated ‘Seven Deadly Sins,’ also 
called ‘The Plague at Florence,’ 
and ‘The Dream of a Voluptuary,’ 
a theme as daringly, not to say 
doubtfully, chosen and conceived 
as it was seductive and original 
in colouring, and calculated in all 
respects to take the senses cap- 
tive and deaden the reason. Its 
effect throughout Germany was 
magical, and wherever exhibited 
it evoked the same enthusiasm. 
The story of its genesis is interest- 
ing. Pecht, a Viennese art-critic, 
often visited the artist in his 
Munich studio. On one of these 
visits Makart showed him a series 
of sketches, drawn by him during 
the winter evenings, and asked 
Pecht’s advice concerning them. 
The sketches represented the seven 
deadly sins, which Makart wished 
to incorporate into one picture. 
Struck by their beauty, Pecht 
eagerly advised him todo so. A 
few days later the artist set to 
work, and in two weeks the first 
of the three divisions of this large 
picture — twenty-four feet long 
and three high—was completely 
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finished. In six weeks it was 
ready. Indeed Makart’s facility 
was as marvellous as his fertility. 
His huge ‘Cleopatra on the Nile’ 
was painted in three weeks. A 
couple of days would see a por- 
trait begun and ended. It re- 
mains, however, to be seen whe- 
ther he has not bought this ra- 
pidity at the cost of his future 
fame. He employed colours and 
vehicles that dried rapidly or 
made instantaneous effect, with 
the result that many of his grand- 
est works are already cracked and 
worn, while others are literally 
slipping off the canvas from his 
too liberal use of that fascinating 
and effective but insidious co- 
lour, asphaltum. 

‘The Seven Deadly Sins’ made 
the tour of the Continent, and 
called forth the most violent discus- 
sions. ‘The virtuous Bonaparte 
régime at Paris was so shocked 
by it that it refused the picture 
hanging-room at the Salon, but 
it was privately exhibited and 
drew crowds. 

About this time Makart mar- 
ried a young girl belonging toa 
quiet bourgeois family of Munich, 
and her fair sweet face looks out 
from many pictures of this period. 
After her death, two years ago, 
he married the ballet-dancer who 
survives him. 

It was the fame of his ‘Seven 
Deadly Sins’ that caused the 
Emperor of Austria to invite Ma- 
kart to settie in Vienna, present- 
ing him with a magnificent house 
and garden, and paying the cost 
of the erection of a studio, built 
after Makart’s designs, and which 
is to this day one of the sights of 
Vienna. It was in 1869 that 
this removal took place, and from 
that moment dates Makart’s great 
fame, and also, his well-wishers 
must sadly add, his pictorial and 
moral decline and fall. Vienna 
soon féted him as much as till 


now she had attacked him. In 
the painter's works she speedily 
discovered the personification of 
her peculiar form of sybaritism ; 
and, encouraged in this tendency, 
with mind and moral nature 
almost untrained, with a natural 
bent towards gratification of the 
senses, a wild love of the beauti- 
ful, an exuberant fancy that had 
strange freaks almost bordering 
on the insane, what wonder the 
artist let himself have full play 
and stormed on unchecked? He 
was the rage, be was the fashion, 
he was chic. His pictures ac- 
quired an enhanced value in so- 
ciety’s eyes from the fact that the 
question of art in them was often 
complicated with worldly scandals. 

It is said that the great ladies 
of Vienna vied with each other 
in offering their charms to this 
painter for models; and rumour 
would assign an arm, a leg, a 
shoulder, a head, to the best- 
sounding names of the capital. 
His pictures, malice said, were 
sample cards of Viennese beauty. 
Orders flowed in more than he 
could execute. The prices paid 
were fabulous ; but such was the 
luxurious life led by the painter 
that neither his work nor the 
Emperor's generosity could keep 
him out of debt, and certain 
shabby gentlemen would often 
drop into his magnificent studio, 
and, regardless of fitness, lay 
stamped papers on rich divans or 
picturesque seats, whose contents 
had perforce to be considered. 
Thus princes of the blood and 
fine ladies were not his only visi- 
tors. 

It was at Vienna he painted 
‘ Abundantia, the Gifts of Sea and 
Earth,’ a picture glowing with 
colour, in which all his mastery 
of painting stuffs, jewels, flowers, 
and fruit found full play; his 
‘Catherine Cornaro receiving the 
Homage of Venice,’ a group of 
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men and women, who rather do 
homage to the fleshly beauty of 
the queen than reverence to the 
sovereign. Like others of his 
historical pictures, it is theatri- 
cal in treatment, poor and empty 
in thought. But its glorious co- 
lour, its marvel of warm life, 
as in the ‘Triumphal Entry of 
Charles V. into Antwerp,’ that 
followed it, blinded the general 
public to all but its astounding 
merits. In the ‘Charles V.’ he 
has certainly let his unbalanced 
imagination run riot; he has flung 
his figures upon the canvas with 
a boldness that borders on inso- 
lence, and not unjustly have some 
critics named the work a glorifi- 
cation of the flesh. One of his 
most genial works of the Vienna 
period is the curtain of the Stadt 
Theater, representing Titania ad- 
miring Bottom, and Puck fright- 
ening the rest of the immortal 
company. 

A word must still be said about 
his studio, which was but another 
concrete picture from his imagina- 
tion, and has given the impetus 
to that series of beautiful studios 
in which modern painters carry to 
fruition their desires after luxuri- 
ous living. It is a series of studios 
rather than one, charmingly situ- 
ated in a retired garden—a gor- 
geous place, rococo in its general 
style, splendid in colour and deco- 
ration, like his pictures ; with here 
a kind of theatre-box overlooking 
its area, there a winding staircase 
leading to an upper gallery ; with 
platforms, alcoves, balustrades ; 
with portiéres of costly tapestry 
and Oriental stuffs, with rich Turk- 
ish carpets, with carved ancient 
cabinets glowing with the products 
of Murano glass, with bronzes, 
marbles, bric-d-brac innumerable 
arranged in picturesque disorder 
about the place. After seeing it 
I felt as though I better under- 
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stood how the artist’s pictures 
ever had birth. And in this 
milieu, the extravagant emanation 
of an extravagant imagination, 
worked thediminutive black-haired 
black-eyed painter, mounted in a 
sort of cage in order to reach the 
top of his huge canvases, silent 
to a strange degree. ‘Mother 
Nature,’ said a friend of his, ‘ en- 
dowed Makart with many talents, 
but she omitted that of speech.’ 
On the occasion of the Emperor's 
silver wedding the artist scored 
another triumph. It was he who 
planned the famous cortége which 
filed in procession through the 
streets of Vienna, and in which 
each corporation and guild was 
differently costumed, and enacted 
different scenes. On this occasion 
Makart rode at the head of the 
Academy of Artists, like to a 
king followed by his staff, and 
all shouted ‘Viva Makart!’ as 
though he had been the king in 
person. Makart had keenly en- 
joyed arranging this pageant ; he 
loved such things greatly, and 
frequently frittered away his time 
and talent by planning and giv- 
ing the most gorgeous masked 
balls and tableaux vivants. 

The silver-wedding procession 
was his greatest triumph, and al- 
most his last. His overstrained 
mental and physical faculties be- 
gan to revenge themselves; he 
complained frequently of tenden- 
cies towards a congested brain, 
and he could not and would not 
let himself repose. Creditors on 
the one hand, an excited tempera- 
ment on the other, made rest im- 
possible. At last, poor man, he 
deemed his head was a colour- 
box. On Friday evening, October 
3rd, he died, insensible at the 
last, in the heyday of his life, but 
scarcely of his genius, which of 
late had shown serious symptoms 
of decline. 
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CHAPTER I. 
‘ MONSIEUR.’ 

* And who are you, sir?’ 

* But, madam, who are you?’ Old Play. 
Ir happened in the Louvre, 
amongst the pictures. I can never 
pass through that gallery even now 
without thinking of it. 

It was a féte-day—we were 
always having féte-days at Mdlle. 
Tardiou’s—and some of the elder 
and more deserving amongst us 
had been sent, under the care of 
little Madame Dupernis, to see 
the pictures and to enjoy our- 
selves—to enjoy ourselves and to 
be good children; that’s what 
ma’amselle tried to impress on us, 
when she came to inspect us be- 
fore we went out—looking sulky 
enough, I daresay. 

Sulky! and what wonder? Had 
we not been longing for—ay, 
dreaming of—the fresh cool wood, 
where such holidays were usually 
spent by us? where one might 
ramble and pull the many-coloured 
wild flowers, and watch the swans 
splashing and sailing about on 
the lake, and the sun dancing 
_ through the bushes on the little 
islands. And it was even a plea- 
sure to stand in the heat to look 
at the fat black snails crawling 
sleepily over the dusty road, be- 
cause there were no snails bold 
enough to show themselves in 
Mdlle. Tardiou’s garden. 

And that without any warning 
we should be told off to the 
Louvre instead of all this! The 
Louvre, which we had seen so 
often! The Louvre, whose pic- 
tures we knew by heart! The 
dull Louvre! The stupid Louvre! 
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O, how we hated it! O, how 
angry we were ! 

And this was all very right, 
no doubt; but I confess I have 
never been able to understand 
why we should so suddenly have 
jumped to the conclusion that it 
was all Madame Dupernis’ doing. 
Madame Dupernis was the gover- 
ness of our class, you must know, 
and as upright a little woman as 
ever breathed; but that served 
her nothing. We new that she 
had played the part of a sneak, 
and had gone behind our backs to 
Mdlle. Tardiou to beg that we 
might be sent to the Louvre to 
see the pictures, because she came 
from the country and wished to 
see them herself, of course. Ah, 
sneak! she should suffer for it. 

And a terrible morning we led 
her accordingly. I blush to think 
of it. Poor little madame! 

How well I remember it all! 
How we marched up and down 
the long galleries, she admiring 
everything, we nothing. How 
she raved over the Titians and 
Rubens and Vandykes, which we 
didn’t believe were Titians and Ru- 
bens and Vandykes ; we thought 
them wretched daubs of imita- 
tions, hardly worth looking at. 
And then at the last how she 
fairly lost temper with us ; little 
wonder either. 

I think the girls had gone to 
sit down on one of the benches 
at the end of the room, and that I 
had lingered for a minute to look 
at a picture which interested me 
in spite of myself; but at any 
rate I was alone, and eagerly scan- 
ning some one or other of the glo- 
rious Old Masters, when madame’s 
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voice at my elbow made me start, 
and turning I confronted her. 

‘Ah well, mademoiselle,’ she 
began scornfully, ‘so you can con- 
descend to be interested occasion- 
ally, and in a Louvre picture too! 
Dear me, what a marvel! So 
you call yourselves ladies!’ and 
her voice and temper rose sud- 
denly together. ‘ Ladies, indeed! 
and she laughed derisively. ‘I 
confess, Mademoiselle Carlotta, 
that I hardly see your claim to 
the title. I— 

But she got no further. I also 
was upright, but my temper also 
had left me. My eyes and my 
cheeks blazed. I planted myself 
and my umbrella with a furious 
stamp before her. 

‘Madame Dupernis,’ I cried, 
‘how dare you say that to me, 
madame! Ladies, indeed! Itis 
you who are not a lady. No 
lady would attack another with 
such a taunt as this. No wonder 
you cannot understand us! It 
requires a lady to understand a 
lady; and you, madame, are— 
are—’ and I stopped, choked with 
passion, and utterly at a loss for 
a word with which to describe 
my opinion of madame’s ill- 
breeding. 

She had stood for a minute, 
dumb with astonishment; but 
only for a minute. Her little, 
thin, shrunken face grew livid, 
the faded flowers of her bonnet 
quivered with anger. 

* Youdare—you dareto say this, 
and to me! For this quarter, 
mademoiselle, I deprive you of 
your holidays; for this quarter, 
mademoiselle, I deprive you of 
the privileges of your class; for 
this year, mademoiselle—for this 
year, I deprive you of your de- 
coration. You understand what 
that means, eh? I shall report 
you to Mdlle. Tardiou. You— 
are—deprived —of —your—decor- 
ation—for—this year, Mademoi- 
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selle Carlotta! See, I have noted 
it down! See! see!’ 

All this in a voice trembling 
with suppressed fury, her care- 
worn eyes glaring like those of a 
stag at bay. Poor, poor little 
madame! Luckily for me she 
began to be aware that we were 
attracting attention, and without 
another word she turned and left 
me. I stood alone, stunned with 
my own audacity in having said 
what I had, and, above all, with 
the heaviness of the sentence 
which she had pronounced on me. 

Deprived of the decoration ! 
That meant deprived of all the 
good lesson and conduct marks I 
had been labouring so hard for ; 
and that meant, of course, de- 
prived of all prizes. A girl from 
whom the decoration had been 
taken was a scapegoat, a ne’er-do- 
well: what need for her, then, even 
to think of prizes? The grave 
faces on the walls looked solemnly 
down at me; but I turned my 
back on them in bitter anger, and 
wished with all my heart that the 
world would come to an end, and 
bury the pictures, and madame, 
and me in the ruins of the Louvre 
for ever and for evermore. 

Then all these hours I had 
risen to practise might have as 
well—might have much better— 
been spent in bed ; all these hard 
learned lessons had better never 
have been looked at—so I told 
myself in the bitterness of my 
spirit. And as for hoping for 
anything like mercy from Madlle. 
Tardiou, I knew that she would 
be even harderon me than madame 
had been. O, I would go away, 
I thought desperately, somewhere 
—anywhere. I could not—no, I 
could not brave out all the trouble 
and disgrace. I had only alittle 
money with me ; but if they did 
get me back they would only 
expel me, and I decided that that, 
above all else, was just what I 
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wanted, Expulsion meant return 
to America, and America meant 
liberty. For America is a free 
country, as every one knows ; and 
more especially so for a girl with 
nobody but a good-tempered old 
guardian to look after her. 

Anyway, I was tired, quite 
tired, of it all, and I would go. 
And acting on the impulse of the 
moment, I slipped unobserved 
through the open doorway, and 
made my way rapidly down the 
broad staircase. 

I have no excuse to offer for 
my own extraordinary conduct— 
or only this (if this may be called 
an excuse), that I was little more 
than a child, and just as passion- 
ate and impulsive as I well could 
be. Half American, half Spaniard, 
I acted as a worthy representative 
of both nations. I thought and 
carried out, utterly reckless of 
consequences. 

I was just about half-way dowzi 
that first flight of steps when 
again a voice at my elbow made 
me start and turn abruptly: even 
had the words not been in Eng- 
lish I should hardly have mistaken 
it for madame’s, 

* Pardon me, young lady, but I 
was present at that little scene 
just now ; and will you mind me 
asking where you are going? 

A dark head was bent court- 
eously towards me, and a pair of 
handsome blue eyes, dancing with 
only partially concealed amuse- 
ment, were looking fair into mine. 
I stared, far too surprised to 
answer at once, and their owner 
stuck one hand careleesly into the 
pocket of his gray tweed shooting- 
jacket, and went on calmly, 

* Well, I suppose I know with- 
out being told. You thought 
you would rush away, didn’t 
you, and get rid of it all? That 
was it, wasn’t it? Well, take 
the advice of one much older 
than yourself, and don’t think of 





such a thing. In the first place, 
it would be impossible—now at 
any rate. But why did you say 
that to the little madame? he 
added abruptly. 

I had been beginning to realise 
the peculiar nature of the situa- 
tion, and to meditate a dignified 
bow, and retreat down-stairs ; but 
the suddenness of the question 
betrayed me into answering. 

‘Why,’ I stammered—‘ why, 
I’m sure I don't know ; I suppose 
she goaded me intoit. She would 
have goaded any one into any- 
thing,’ I ended despairingly, my 
lips quivering between anger and 
tears ; ‘ and—and I wish you good- 
morning, monsieur.’ 

I felt the colour rush to my 
cheek, for an unmistakable smile 
hovered for a moment under his 
heavy brown moustache ; but the 
eyes fixed on me became suddenly 
grave, and he came quietly on to 
the step beside me. 

‘ Yes, I heard what she said to 
you; you received provocation, 
doubtless. Still, you oughtn’t to 
have answered like that, you 
know. And now what are you 
going to do? 

I wished most earnestly that 
the heavy plait of chestnut hair 
hanging behind me had been 
coiled round my head, as I some- 
times wore it; but I drooped the 
long lashes over my eyes, and 
swe)t him the bow for which our 
dancing-master had praised me 
only the day before. 

‘I must bid you good-morning, 
monsieur.’ 

He bowed with gravity. ‘You 
bade me that before, mademoiselle ; 
and now suppose you apologise to 
madame—’ 

‘ Never,’ I answered with vehe- 
mence, betrayed again into answer- 
ing. ‘And, besides, apologies go 
for nothing at our school.’ 

‘ O, indeed ! said he; ‘ and does 
that really not depend at all on 
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the nature of the apology? Now, 
if you went to that little madame, 
and begged her not to think any- 
thing more of what you said—say 
you spoke in a passion’—he 
dropped his walking-stick—‘ which 
is true,’ he went on as he picked 
it up : ‘now, how would that do? 

* Worse than useless,’ Ianswered 
decisively, and wondering, in a 
dreamy sort of way, if this was 
really I—Carlotta Raleigh—lI, 
who had quarrelled with Jeanne 
Lucie, because she had spoken to 
Eugénie’s brother without a form- 
al introduction, Could it be that 
I was disgraced beyond any girl 
of my class? Could it be that I 
would condescend to enter into 
conversation with an _ entire 
stranger—and that on the stair- 
case of the Louvre ? 

I turned abruptly, and rushed 
hurriedly down; a soft tweed 
jacket brushed past me on the 
way, and a pair of handsome 
eyes, brimming over with laugh- 
ter, were once again turned to 
face me. 

‘Now, mademoiselle, don’t be 
nonsensical ; and—and try to be 
reasonable. I can’t allow you to 
leave the Louvre by yourself; no 
one in my position could, I can't 
trust you alone even for a minute, 
otherwise I might, perhaps, go 
and tell your governess that you 
intended running away. My 
only course seems to be to stay 
with you until I have seen you 
safely under her care again; and 
you must try to apologise as 
humbly as you can, you know— 
or shall I try what I can do with 
her? 

‘You!’ The very audacity of 
the proposal wrung the exclama- 
tion from my quivering lips. 

‘Yes; why not? And he 
looked calmly down at me. I 
shrugged my shoulders impa- 
tiently. 

‘Just as if you did not know, 
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monsieur, that she would be more 
angry at me for speaking to you 
without—without knowing you, 
than at all the rest put together !’ 

He turned to look directly at 
me, and I felt the hot blood 
mount to my face again. 

‘I hardly think so,’ he an- 
swered quietly. ‘I don’t see 
what else you could do’—and he 
laughed—‘ or what else I could 
do, indeed. There was no time 
to look for your governess ; and I 
could hardly call “ police!” you 
know.’ 

I shook my head. ‘ You ought 
not to have spoken to me,’ I 
repeated decidedly. ‘ And as for 
madame, she would be so angry 
that—that’— and I stopped ab- 
ruptly, my voice not being able 
to finish the sentence. And 
whether it was the thought of 
madame’s anger, or the outburst 
of my pent-up excitement, or the 
hopeless maze of perplexity in 
which I seemed to have involved 
myself, | hardly know; but from 
one or other or all of these causes, 
I burst just then into a torrent of 
passionate tears, tears such as are 
only possible to people of my 
excitable temperament. 

The laughter died quickly in 
his eyes. ‘This won't do,’ he 
said gravely. ‘I’m going to work 
wonders with the little madame. 
Come along.” And I can just 
remember shaking my head ve- 
hemently again through my tears, 
when, round the ccrner of the 
staircase, the most extreme aston- 
ishment depicted on her counte- 
nance—round the corner came 
madame. 

I really did think I should 
have fainted ; indeed, it has often 
ocourred to me that I must have 
become partially insensible for a 
minute or two after madame’s ap- 
pearance ; for I have no distinct 
recollection of anything said or 
done before her shrill voice was 
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raised to give this monsieur a 
very concise and exact account of 
what I had said to her. No 
doubt she had been getting it up 
on her finger-ends, the better to 
repeat it to Mdlle. Tardiou. 

He shook his head. It was 
distressing—very distressing ; but 
mademoiselle was grieved beyond 
measure at what she had said. 
Of course he need hardly explain 
that she had spoken in anger, 
and had bitterly regretted her 
rash speech before it was well 
out of her mouth. That, of 
course, went without saying. 
Madame understood that, doubt- 
less. And—and he smiled into 
madame’s face—he was going to 
ask her to grant him something ; 
he was going to beg her, to im- 
plore her, to overlook the imper- 
tinence, the thoughtlessness of 
the child; and so on and on, in 
fluent French, until slowly, but 
surely, Madame Marie Victoire 
Dupernis did verily and indeed 
begin to yield. 

My heart beat tumultuously. 
‘Am I right? I asked myself. 
‘Can it be possible that, after all, 
that decoration and these prizes 
are not entirely lost to me? It 
took a long, long time; but that 
was what it came to at last. 
Many and many were madame’s 
objections as to the practicability 
of pardoning me; but, as she 
said herself at the end, and hold- 
ing out her right hand gracefully 
to me, monsieur’s pleading was 
irresistible ; and it occurred to me 
to wonder, even in the midst of 
my rapturous thanks, which of 
the two it was, monsieur’s plead- 
ing or monsieur’s eyes. 

But to say that I was surprised 
at the coolness with which Ma- 
dame Dupernis seemed to be 
regarding my extraordinary ac- 
quaintanceship with monsieur 
would give you no idea of my 
feelings about it. My amaze- 
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ment at her was only second to 
the joy and gratitude I felt to 
him. Alas, she soon undeceived 
me ! 

‘Monsieur is the guardian of 
Malle. Carlotta ? 

I started. He glanced at me, 
and hesitated a moment. 

‘Not the guardian, madame,’ 
he answered calmly. 

‘Not the guardian ! a relation, 
doubtless, And have you paid 
mademoiselle a visit at school 
yet? or have you just arrived in 
Paris ? 

Again he hesitated; but this 
time laughed in spite of himeelf, 
as his eyes glanced once more at 
me—at me, with my burning 
cheeks and terrible perplexity. 

‘Madame is a witch,’ he an- 
swered gaily; ‘I only arrived 
yesterday.’ 

‘Ah! and has Mdlle. Carlotta 
told you that to-morrow is the 
pupils’ reception-day? You will 
come, of course, monsieur? I shall 
tell Mdlle. Tardiou to expect you.’ 
That poor little terrible madame 
was determined to be agreeable. 
There was a pause ; he turned to 
me, smiling. 

‘ Shall I, or shall I not, Malle. 
Carlotta? 

I hesitated, and madame looked, 
a little puzzled, from one to the 
other of us. 

* Of course, Carlotta would like 
you to come,’ she said. ‘Is it 
not so, Carlotta ? 

I still hesitated; he looked at 
me with a smile in his eyes. 
‘Well, is it yes or no? he said 
in English; then added more 
gravely,‘ Yes, if youcan, youknow; 
but if you would rather not, be 
sure you say so. Only tell me, 
and I shall never trouble you 
again. Now, is it yes or no?’ 

‘Well, yes,’ I say at last, 
blushing more hotly than ever ; 
‘but, monsieur, it’s terrible—’ 

‘ Very terrible,’ he echoes laugh- 
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ingly. ‘Good-bye, then; keep out 
of trouble until to-morrow if you 
ean. Good-bye; and bowing 
smilingly to madame, to me, and 
to the group of my astonished 
class-fellows watching us from a 
distance, he leaves us. 

And his footsteps go echoing 
down the broad staircase; and 
madame sighs, and utters no word 
of reproach to me; and I feel 
angry with her in spite of her 
goodness. And I cannot tell 
what makes me angry. 


CHAPTER II. 
*GOOD-BYE, MONSIEUR.’ 


‘And they were parting, you know, 
parting for years; and what do you think 
they said to each other, now ?” 

* Why, how do I know?’ 

*Well, this—“ Good-bye!” 
calmly.’ 

*“ O, good-bye !” answers she serenely ; 
and then off they went, each on a separate 
way.’ Old Play. 

*‘ MapemoisELte Carvorta, Ma- 
demoiselle Carlotta, tothe drawing- 
room as quickly as you can. Are 
you ready? 

Ready! I had been ready for 
hours, hoping against hope that 
this strangely-made acquaintance 
of mine would take the trouble to 
find me out, and ashamed at the 
same time of either wishing or 
hoping forsuch a thing. Hoping 
against hope ; for it was not until 
he had left us on the preceding 
day that I remembered I had 
not given him the address of 
Mdlle. Tardiou’s school, nor, so 
far as I thought, her name even. 

It was with a beating heart that 
I took my way through the many 
corridors and staircases ; then with 
a last glance in the hall mirror, 
and a last smooth to my hair, I 
opened the door and looked quickly 
down the long suite of drawing- 
rooms. They were crowded, al- 
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reception-day. Mdlle. Tardiou was 
sitting at the most distant end, 
talking and fanning herself vigor- 
ously ; and by her side I easily 
distinguished the sunburnt well- 
cut face and handsome eyes of 
monsieur. 

He came forward to meet me. 
* Well,’ he said gaily, ‘here I am, 
you see, much to my own sur- 
prise ; for really I had begun to 
despair of ever finding you. I 
forgot to ask for the. address of 
your echoo] ; and I forgot Malle. 
Tardiou’s name; I just knew it 
began with a T. I went over all 
the T's in the directory, and noted 
down Tardiou along with half a 
dozen others, and made it my first 
venture. Did you expect me? 

‘I thought you might find me 
out, monsieur; but I did feel 
doubtful about it.’ I met his 
smiling blue eyes, and smiled in 
return. ‘I’m very glad you came,’ 
I added, for it struck me that my 
thanks yesterday mustafterall have 
given him but a small idea of the 
gratitude I felt ; ‘for one thing, 
I wished to thank you again for 
what you did. You don’t know 
what a service you rendered me, 
monsieur.’ 

‘I think I do,’ he answered 
gravely. ‘Don’t try to rush away 
by yourself in Paris again, Car- 
lotta: I suppose I may call you 
so? 

*O, yes ; and—and your name, 
monsieur? I added, as I seated 
myself beside him. ‘Will you 
tell me what it is ? 

He opened his eyes. 

‘Why, Carlotta, you always 
call me “monsieur;” and mon- 
sieur does very well.’ 

I laughed. ‘It must be some- 
thing more than monsieur. Mon- 
sieur what? Do youknow, I had 
to make a secret about it because 
you had not told me; and madame 
has been guessing it Monsieur 
Smith and Monsieur Jones over 
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and over again. I believe these 
are the only English names she 
knows—such ugly ones, too,’ I 
added, laughing. 

‘Is Monsieur Maskelyne any 
better ? 

*O, a great deal. 
name, then? 

He nodded smilingly. 

‘ Maskelyne,’ I repeated thought- 
fally. ‘That isa very prettyname, 
monsieur.’ 

He laughed. ‘And you—you 
must have something more than 
Carlotta ; Carlotta what ?’ 

‘Carlotta Raleigh.’ 

‘Is that your name, then? 
Well, that is a prettier name than 
Maskelyne. And now, Carlotta, 
shall we go out to the garden 
together? It is so hot here;’ and 
he looked longingly at the seats 
under the shady trees. 

‘But, monsieur—Mr. 
lyne, I mean.’ ? 

‘I prefer monsieur, if you please.’ 

* Very well, monsicur. I for- 
got to bring my hat with me, and 
one must not leave the drawing- 
room. 

*O, put on this thing, then ;’ 
and he touched the crimson 
foulard wound round my neck. 

‘That's what we always do 

wear; never on reception-days, 
though. However, 1 suppose, 
just for once;’ and I coiled it 
round my head in Eastern fashion, 
as was the every-day custom of 
the black-robed maidens at Mdlle. 
Tardiou’s pension. 

I remember how we wandered 
up and down the cool paths, and 
how I showed him the old poplar 
with my name carved on it, and 
my favourite croquet-mallet, and 
the seat which was always mine 
when we had lessons out of doors ; 
and how swiftly and pleasantly 
the time passed by ! 

‘Why are they all guing away 
so soon? he asks in surprise. 

We are crossing the grass be- 
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fore the drawing-room windows at 
the time, and he glances in at the 
almost deserted salons. My eyes 
follow his. 

*O, they are not all away, mon- 
sieur ; some are scattered about.’ 
And I glance around the garden. 
‘ But, of course, most of the peo- 
ple only come to take the girls 
out. The receptions are always 
half-holidays, you know.’ 

He looked puzzled. 

‘To take the girls out ? 

‘Yes; a girl can go out with 
her friends on a reception-day— 
for a few hours, you know—out 
into Paris, I mean; and that’s 
why ma’m’selle holds the recep- 
tions in the morning.’ 

‘O?! he answered slowly—‘O! 
Well, Carlotta,’ he added abrupt- 
ly, ‘ please look at me.’ 

I turned, not a little surprised, 
and stared at him wonderingly. 

* Now, Carlotta, do I look like 
an impostor ?—speak the truth.’ 

I took good stock of the bronzed 
features, and the indescribable 
something about the dress and 
appearance which stamps a gen- 
tleman all the world over. 

‘ Why, no, monsieur,’ I answer- 
ed in amazement. 

He hesitated, and fixed his eyes 
on me gravely. 

‘Are you quite sure you could 
trust me? 

*O, quite sure.’ 

‘Then, Carlotta, listen to me. 
We are staying in the Grand 
Hotel, my aunt and 1; and if 
you are quite sure you can trust 
me ’—and he broke off, laughing ; 
‘but first please allow me to ex- 
plain that.it is not customary for 
me to rescue damsels in distress— 
that I am net in the habit of 
making proposals such as this one 
Iam about to make. But since 
you are quite sure you can trust 
me, why should you not come out 
with me for a little while, to see 
my aunt? You say the others 
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go out with their friends some- 
times.’ 

I hesitated. I was child enough 
to appreciate, with all my heart, 
the prospect of an afternoon’s en- 
joyment in Paris, and woman 
enough to feel and know that all 
the world would join in telling 
me that it was not prudent or 
right for me to doso, Glancing 
up at him in doubt, I saw that 
his eyes were still fixed earnestly 
on me. 

*‘O monsieur,’ I whispered, a 
wave of alarm sweeping over me, 
‘do not stare at me so; that fat 
lady with the yellow turban is 
looking—O, how she is looking !’ 

He burst out laughing. 

*O monsieur, please don’t laugh 
so,’ I went on, in an agony lest 
Mdlle. Tardiou’s attention should 
be drawn to us, and that she 
might suspect something of the 
truth. 

‘But, Carlotta, why are you 
blushing like that? 

‘ Monsieur,’ I answered, in great 
confusion, ‘I cannot help blush- 
ing.’ 

‘Well, mademoiselle, I cannot 
help laughing. But will you 
trust me, Carlotta? he said again ; 
‘you really may trust me.’ 

How could I help it? His 
handsome face was bent towards 
me, his dancing blue eyes were 
looking fair into mine; the breezes, 
playing with his long brown mous- 
tache, and toying with my dusky 
untidy hair, were rustling entic- 
ingly above in the poplars and 
elders, seeming to speak to me of 
the gay carriages and the beauti- 
ful horses and the brightly- 
dressed ladies, and all the bustle 
and life of the boulevards. 

‘Yes, I will go with you, mon- 
sieur,’ I answered slowly; and 
he nodded, well pleased, and went 
over to Mdlle. Tardiou. 

He came back to me in a mi- 
nute, 
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‘You are to put on your jacket 
and your hat, Carlotta; but I 
must bring you home in good 
time, ma’m’selle says.’ 

And five minutes later we were 
rolling along the Champs Elysées, 
this monsieur and I—this mon- 
sieur whose very existence had 
only the day before been unknown 
to me. 

Once again I have no excuse 
to offer for myself. I only know 
that I did what I am telling you. 
Looking back, I know, too, that 
it was impulse which often—per- 
haps I had better say which al- 
ways—guided me in these old 
days. This is all I can find to 
say for, myself—this; and that, 
after all, I was only a child. 

What a hot bright day it was! 
The trees were beginning to lose 
their first delicate green tints. I 
remember that I noticed how 
dusty they were, and how dusty 
the road was, and the carriages 
and the horses and the dresses of 
the ladies; and this in spite of 
the incessant watering that went 
on—the squirting sparkling water 
propelled from the odd little 
machines, which the stolid men 
in the blue smock-frocks went 
on ever working, working at both 
sides of the way. I remember it 
all, and how glad I felt that the 
cool water came splashing over 
the feet of our jaded horses, as 
they panted and strained in the 
heat ; and what a pity I thought 
it that none of the blue-smocked 
men were kind enough to quench 
the thirst of the dry parched 
trees, just for once in a way. 

‘You see,’ I began suddenly, 
my thoughts having taken an 
abrupt turn to the lady with 
the yellow turban in ma’m’selle’s 
garden—‘ you see, monsieur, one 
has to be so particular how one 
behaves at these receptions.’ 

‘ And you think I can’t behave 
properly, Carlotta?’ 

















*O no—at least I didn’t. O, 
but I beg your pardon ; how rude 
I am, monsiewr!’ And I stopped, 
in dire distress at my own impo- 
liteness. 

He turned to look at me. 

‘I wonder what makes you so 
impulsive? You are more French 
than American, I think.’ 

‘Am I impulsive ? 

* Well, don’t you think you are 
— just a little? he answered, with 
an amused smile, ‘ Yesterday, I 
turned up just in time to prevent 
you rushing into Paris, all alone 
and unprotected—for an indefinite 
period of time, too; and he 
laughed. ‘And to-day—’ 

‘Today you think me worse 
than impulsive, monsieur. My 
mother was a Spaniard; perhaps 
that has something to do with it.’ 

‘Your mother was a Spaniard ? 

I nodded. 

*Yes, she is dead. I have had 
no mother, no father, for—O, for 
years and years, monsieur. What 
are you laughing at? I added, 
rather shocked at such ill-timed 
levity. 

He shook his head gravely. 

‘ Nothing ; I was only wonder- 
ing how old you were. By the 
way, where shall we go this after- 
noon, Carlotta? Which shall it 
be—an afternoon at Fontaine- 
bleau, or an afternoon at Ver- 
sailles—or the Louvre, perhaps ?’ 

I laughed. 

‘O monsieur, that Louvre ! 

‘ Well, at any rate, I must take 
you home to introduce you to 
my aunt, in the first place, and 
to have luncheon—may I? You 
promised to trust me, you know.’ 

I hesitated. ‘Then I suppose 
I must, monsieur; but I really 
don’t think I ought to have 
trusted you at all—in this way.’ 

He touched the driver with the 
end of his walking-stick : ‘To the 
Grand Hotel;’ then turning to 
me, his eyes beaming with fun, 
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‘Why ought you not to have 
trusted me in this way, Carlotta? 

* Monsieur, because it is not— 
not—’ 

‘Well? 

‘ Well, not proper, you know.’ 

He laughed. ‘ Dear me, child, 
have you begun to think of that 
already? How many relations 
have you—in Paris, I mean ? 

I looked at him gravely. ‘ None 
in Paris; in all the world only 
one, monsieur.’ 

‘And in all the world how 
many do you think I have? 
Why, with the exception of my 
old aunt, who is at present sound 
asleep in her sitting-room at the 
Grand Hotel, with the exception 
of her, I have none—none at all. 
Well, now, look at this great 
Paris, Carlotta; look at all the 
hundreds here about us, look at 
the workmen, and the shopmen, 
and the soldiers, and—and the 
Chinese,’ he went on, glancing 
round. ‘How many of these,’ 
and he waved his hand vaguely 
towards them, ‘how many, do 
you think, of all these care 
whether it is proper that you and 
I should be rolling along here 
together—eh ? 

I looked at him very gravely, 
but he was bending low over a 
beautiful tea-rose that he had 
plucked in madame’s garden. 

‘How many of them care? he 
repeated ; ‘therefore, what does it 
matter—eh ? 

‘If I thought that you were 
speaking in earnest, monsieur,’ 
I answered quietly, ‘I would 
stop the carriage, and find my 
way back to Mademoiselle Tar- 
diou’s alone; I would take a car- 
riage back,’ I added hastily, for an 
involuntary smile had risen to 
his lips. He turned to look at 
me. 
*You would do quite right, 
Carlotta,’ he answered slowly. 
‘I was not in earnest. Always be 
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as honest and true as you are just 
now.’ 

And he dropped the rose over 
the side of the carriage, down 
amongst the dust and the water 
and the horses’ feet, and the 
wheel of the carriage passed over 
it. 

‘ All this time you have asked 
me nothing about myself,’ he said, 
when we had arrived at the hotel, 
. and were going up the broad 
staircase together. 

‘May I ask you what I like, 
monsieur ¢” 

‘Certainly,’ he answered, smil- 
ing, as he opened the door of 
the dining-hall, and we seated 
ourselves side by side at the long 
table. 

‘ Well, then, what is your first 
name ? 

He laughed. ‘I’m a little 
ashamed of it, Carlotta,— Antonio, 
Antonio Maskelyne, at your ser- 
vice, mademoiselle,” and he 
bowed gaily. ‘I was called after 
an old friend of my father, but 
I’ve nothing Spanish about me, 
you know.’ 

‘Neither have I, monsieur,’ I 
answered, laughing ; ‘ but is that 
really your name—Antonio?’ and 
I turned to stare at him. 

He shrugged his shoulders in 
feigned impatience, ‘ Ciel / don’t 
look so much surprised, then ; 
every one can’t be called Carlotta, 
can they ? 

I burst out laughing. ‘ No, 
monsieur,’ I answered, after a 
pause. ‘But I never thought of 
your having a name like that.’ 

‘ Well, so it is, at any rate. And 
now have you any other important 
questions to ask me? 

‘Well, I said, taking off my 
broad white hat, and laying it on 
the seat beside me. ‘I really 
don’t know what to ask you about 
yourself, but I should be very glad 
if you would tell me anything, 
mongieur.’ 
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‘ But what shall I tell you? 

‘O, anything ; all your history, 
if you like.’ 

‘Very well,” he answered 
lazily. ‘I was born one windy 
November night, in the year 
eighteen hundred and fif—’ 

Istopped him laughingly. ‘0, 
monsieur, not that; for instance, 
where do you come from? 

‘I come from England, from 
Devonshire,’ and his eyes looked 
thoughtfully out into the sun- 
shine; ‘my home lies in the 
middle of a lovely county; an old 
gray house surrounded by trees, 
nothing but trees for miles on 
every side of it.’ 

‘How .pretty! And who lives 
there, monsieur !’ 

*I do, Carlotta.’ 

‘ And who else? 

‘No one else.’ 

*O, and—and where does your 
aunt live ? 

‘ At Brasely, not very far from 
London; but she often comes 
abroad for her health. She is a 
very feeble, frail old lady, as you 
will see for yourself. When you 
have done, perhaps you would 
like to be introduced to her—’ 

‘I have done now, monsieur ; 
yes, I should like it very much.’ 

‘Come on, then ;’ and he led 
the way up another flight of 
stairs and along a wide corridor. 
He opened a door at the further 
end of it, and ushered me smilingly 
in. 
‘This is the young lady I was 
telling you about, aunt. I have 
brought her to spend the day with 
us.’ 

A dark figure lay stretched out 
on a sofa at the further end of 
the room, and at monsieur’s words 
the pale handsome face of an old 
woman was raised from the pil- 
lows, and turned slowly towards 
me. A pair of wide blue eyes— 


eyes blue as his were—opened in 
surprise, 
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* Antonio,’ she said abruptly, 
‘you told me she was a schoolgirl 
—a child.’ 

He laughed. ‘So she is a 
schoolgirl, aunt. I don’t think I 
called her a child; but I don’t 
suppose you are much more than 
one, are you, Carlotta ? 

The old lady raised herself, and 
held out her thin shrivelled hand 
to me. 

‘How do you do, dear? she 
said. 

‘How do you do, madame? 

Monsieur laughed, and seated 
himself on one of the dainty 
chintz-covered chairs. 

‘This young lady, aunt Caro- 
line,’ he said, ‘is half American, 
half Spaniard, and wholly French. 
Her name reminds one of yours 
somehow.’ 

‘ What is your name? She had 
been fumbling among shawls 
around her, and had at last suc- 
ceeded in extricating a gold eye- 
glass from amongst them; she 
asked the question so suddenly 
that I started in my chair. 

‘Carlotta Raleigh.’ 

It struck me there was some- 
thing hard in her face ; hardness 
in a woman always incites me to 
action. 

‘What may I call madame? I 
added, a little defiantly. 

Monsieur opened his eyes. 

* You always call her madame ; 

‘madame does very well.’ 

I laughed. 

‘It mast be something else— 
Madame what?’ 

The eyeglass fell with a click. 

‘Antonio, you ought not to 
have brought that child here; and 
you, Carlotta, ought not to. have 
come. You are far, far too 


pretty and too—’ 

I rose, blushing, but indignant. 

*I think I will go home now, 
madame—’ 

‘Indeed, you will do nothing 
of the sort, Carlotta,’ monsieur 
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interrupted, with considerable 
irritation. ‘Aunt Caroline, how 


ridiculous of you! I asked Car- 
lotta to spend this afternoon with 
us, and 1 thought that, of couree, 
you would help me to make her 
enjoy herself.’ 

Her face softened as she looked 
at me. 

‘I don’t want to be unkind, 
Carlotta, but I do not like the 
responsibility of it. What would 
your friends say? 

‘I have no friends, madame ; 
however, I would rather go.’ 

Monsieur faced his aunt. 

‘Carlotta and I are going out 
for a drive,’ he said slowly; ‘we 
are going round to the flower- 
market, and to the Printemps, and 
to the Bois. Will you come with 
us, aunt Caroline, or not?’ 

She raised herself again, and 
looked at him. 

‘ Antonio, are you in earnest? 

‘ Quite.’ 

‘Then assuredly I will. Car- 
lotta dear, would you mind ring- 
ing the bell for me?’ 

She had risen, and something 
in the graceful bearing of her tall, 
erect, black-robed figure made me 
ashamed of myself for having 
been so near flying out of the 
room after the fashion of yester- 
day. Irang it; and she turned 
again to look at me. 

‘The more I see of the young 
people of other nations, the more 
I regret the gaucherie and awk- 
wardness of the English. Don’t 
you agree with me, Antonio?’ 

‘We will talk of it at another 
time, if you please, aunt Caro- 
line,’ he answered gently. 

I went up to him. 

‘I would like to go home now, 
monsieur; madame thinks I 
ought not to be here.’ 

She took my hot, gloved hand 
suddenly in hers. 

‘You do not understand me,’ 
she said; ‘it is only that if you 
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were my daughter, I would not 
like it. Do you understand 
now ? 

I hesitated. ‘ Better, madame ; 
but—but I think—’ and my voice 
quivered, 

Monsieur shut the album, whose 
leaves he had been turning over 
impatiently, with a loud snap. 

‘Well, Carlotta; well, aunt 
Caroline; I think we have all 
said quite enough about it. You, 
Carlotta, have nothing to do now 
but to enjoy yourself; and you, 
aunt—’ 

‘Would you like to put your 
hat on at the mirror, dear? 

A servant had come in with 
cloaks, and aunt Caroline inter- 
rupted opportunely. 

Monsieur bent down to me. 
‘You are angry with my aunt,’ 
he said. 

I looked at him. ‘No, monsieur ; 
but I am angry with you and my- 
self: because you ought not to 
have brought me, and I ought not 
to have come,’ 

He laughed. ‘ How long will it 
last—the anger?’ 

A rustle of crape and silk. 

‘ Antonio, will you give me your 
arm down-stairs ? Aunt Caroline 
stood ready, waiting, and was 
looking at us. 

He took his hat from the table. 
* Will you have the other one, 
Carlotta? 

I drew myself up. ‘ No, thank 
you, monsieur,’ I answered stiffly ; 
‘I will follow you.’ 

And as we passed down the 
staircase, all the brilliancy and 
noise and life did not prevent me 
hearing him say something about 
‘unkindness,’ and ‘not making 
the child happy ; and aunt. Caro- 
line’s softly spoken answer : 

‘I am so afraid of you—amus- 
ing yourself, Antonio.’ 

My cheeks blazed, and I stood 
for a moment so that I might 
follow them out of hearing of what 
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they were saying, but his voice 
came echoing back again : 

* You never will understand me, 
aunt Caroline,’ he said. 

They waited for me at the door. 
Monsieur’s eye sought mine 
curiously. 

* My aunt has been accusing me 
of amusing myself; is that a great 
crime, Carlotta ? 

‘Of amusing yourself with me, 
monsieur ? 

He drew in his breath. ‘ Well, 
yes, that was just it.’ 

‘And do you think I cannot 
amuse myself also, madame? I 
asked, turning suddenly to her. 

She did not answer until we 
were settled in the carriage and 
had begun to roll through the 
boulevards again. 

‘I think you are either more 
or less of a child than one would 
suppose you, Carlotta.’ 

And monsieur said nothing, 
but his eyes laughed; and he 
leaned his head back in the car- 
riage, and told me to look at the 
birds on the dusty trees, and asked 
if [had never wondered why they 
were not afraid to sing and twitter 
there, when the trees were willing 
and ready to choke them with 
dust if they even so much as 
opened their mouths. And I 
laughed, and answered that I 
never did wonder about such 
funny things. But aunt Caroline 
turned from her scrutiny, through 
the gold eyeglass, of the passers- 
by, and looked at him. 

‘You must be mad, Antonio,’ 
she said coldly; but her face 
coloured slightly as she met my 
astonished eyes. ‘ Will you mind 
coming to the Madeleine first, 
Carlotta?’ 

Monsieur interrupted again. 

* Carlotta is a heretic, like me,’ 
he said calmly. 

‘Madame, I would like to go 
very much indeed. I like the 


beauty of it, and the music.’ 
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‘Then there is some hope for 
you,’ she answered shortly; and 
monsieur murmured ‘ Dust!’ be- 
tween his teeth and laughed 
again. 

And so the long bright autumn 
afternoon passed on. Monsieur 
bought me flowers at the flower- 
market near the Madeleine. I 
think I can see him now, as I 
write, making his way through 
the baskets and stalls of flowers, 
and the smiling flower-sellers, 
laughing and talking as he went. 
He would have one little bit from 
one, and one from another, but 
nothing that was not perfection. 
And aunt Caroline and I, watch- 
ing it all in the carriage from a 
distance, enjoyed it each in our 
own way. For though she did 
say, ‘My nephew grows more 
foolish each year he lives !’ very 
sternly, there was a look in her 
face which belied her words; and 
somehow I knew that she was 
pleased to watch him; and I felt 
glad that, after all, she should be 
fond and proud of monsieur. 

She bought me a work-basket 
at the Printemps—that I know, 
for I see it noted in my diary— 
and I remember the long drive in 
the beautiful Bois, and the sombre 
tint of evening overshadowing us. 
Monsieur grew silent, and I lost 
myself in dreamland, and aunt 
Caroline drew her cloak around 
her and shivered. 

‘We must go home now, An- 
tonio,’ she said. 

He looked at his watch. 

* Yes, we will take you back to 
the hotel at once, because you 
might be late for dinner; and 
after that Carlotta and I must 
drive straight to Mdlle. Tardiou’s. 
I am very sorry, Carlotta, but I 
gave mademoiselle my word of 
honour that you would be in by 
half-past eight.’ 

Aunt Caroline looked at him. 
‘But, Antonio, I cannot let 
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you drive home with Carlotta 
alone,’ she answered solemnly. 

He burst out laughing, and laid 
his hand kindly and suddenly on 
her shoulder; and the people 
turned round in their carriages 
in the autumn sunset, and looked 
with a smile at monsieur’s hand- 
some head thrown back in laugh- 
ter, and at the stern face of the 
old lady quivering betwixt dignity 
and softness, and at me on the 
opposite seat in my dove-coloured 
dress, with my blushing cheeks 
and down-cast eyes. 

And I have often wondered 
what their thoughts were: what 
they were thinking of monsieur, 
and aunt Caroline, and me that 
long-ago evening. I should have 
liked to know then, and I should 
like to know now. It is just 
one of these stupid impossible 
fancies which are so teasing to 
one’s common sense, 

It was as monsieur wished. 
We drove aunt Caroline to the 
hotel, and there she said good- 
bye to me. 

‘Iam glad to have seen you, 
Carlotta;’ and she stooped and 
kissed my brow lightly. ‘We are 
going away to-morrow; but we 
shallcome back some time or other 
and then perhaps we may see you 
again.’ 

Monsieur was standing on the 
steps beside her, but he opened 
his eyes and looked at me. 

‘Aunt Caroline, how impru- 
dent !’ he exclaimed ; and when 
he was sitting beside me again, 
and we were on our way to Mdile. 
Tardiou’s, ‘don’t you agree with 
me, Carlotta? he said. 

‘No, monsieur; but I agree 
with your aunt in this, that you 
musi not amuse yourself.’ 

He laughed. 

‘What do you think of my 
aunt ? 

We were crossing one of the 
bridges of the Seine at the time, 
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and my eyes wandered up and 
down and along the ever-changing 
river. 

‘I think she is a wonderful 
mixture of sunshine and shadow, 
monsieur.’ 

He turned quickly, and looked 
at me. 

* What made you think of that, 
Carlotta? he asked quietly. 

‘I don’t know. Why? 

‘ Because it is so true; and not 
only of her, but of her past life ;’ 
and he paused an instant, and 
then added gaily, ‘ however, some 
people are all sunshine, and some 
all shadow; and I prefer the sun- 
shiny ones: do you? 

I nodded. 

‘You are all sunshine, mon- 
sieur,’ I said involuntarily. 

He burst out laughing, and 
raised his hat slightly. 

‘ Ab, thank you, Carlotta; but 
remember, you're not to amuse 
yourself.’ 

And then I think there came 
a long, long pause ; and I listened 
to the rolling of the carriages, and 
watched the lengthening beams 
of the setting sun, and speculated 
vaguely as to the lives and wishes 
and hopes of the passers-by. 
Monsieur held his hand out sud- 
denly for the flowers he had given 
me; he bent his head over them. 

‘Carlotta,’ he said, ‘my aunt 
told you that we are leaving Paris 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes, monsieur.’ 

‘Well, I am going as far as 
the south of France with her, and 
after that I start off for the other 
side of the world by myself.’ 

‘ O, indeed, monsieur !’ 

‘Yes; but in two, or perhaps 
three, years I shall be able to 
come back again. Where shall 
you be then, Carlotta? 

‘I—I cannot say, monsieur. I 
think—I am afraid—that I shall 
be in America.’ 

There must have been some- 
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thing in my voice, for he turned 
to look at me. 

‘In New York? 

* Yes, monsieur, with my guard- 
ian.’ 

We had arrived at Mdlle. Tar- 
diou’s : he got out, and pealed the 
great bell of the courtyard door. 
Then he turned deliberately to me. 

‘Now, for one moment, Car- 
lotta, will you listen, dear? In 
three years you will be in New 
York, you say; in three years, 
then, Carlotta, so shall I. There 
are sometimes things, incidents in 
a life,’ he went on hurriedly, 
‘which change the whole current 
of it.’ He hesitated for a moment. 
‘Carlotta, I may never see you 
again; I must—I wust tell you 
this, then. A new era of my life 
began for me on the day that a 
girl, in a sad-coloured dress, first 
raised her great sorrowful golden- 
brown eyes to me.’ 

I pulled my hand away from 
his. 

‘Monsieur—you are—amusing 
yourself,’ I answered, my voice 
quivering. 

‘ Time will show,’ he answered 
quietly. ‘Good-bye, Oarlvtta.’ 

* Good-bye, monsieur.’ 

And the iron door of the court- 
yard closed with a dull thud be- 
tween monsieur’s life and mine. 


CHAPTER III. 
FOR EVER OR NEVER. 
* Never's a long word.’ 


‘ Ay, and forever, too.’ Old Play. 


‘Tax of pomps and vanities, my 
dear, the people are the pomps 
and vanities. Always remember 
that, Carlotta, it’s the people— 
the people.’ 

Four o’clock one beautiful au- 
tumn afternoon, and I with my 
guardian, Jonathan Deane, am 
driving slowly along a crowded 
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New York avenue — Jonathan 
Deane, or uncle Jonathan, as he 
likes me to call him. 

Three years have passed away 
since I said good-bye to monsieur 
under the laurels at Mdlle. Tar- 
diou’s gate that calm, still, soft 
autumn evening ; and the last two, 
at any rate, have been happy 
bright years for me. The very 
first night that uncle Jonathan 
brought me home to his great city 
house he made me mistress of it, 
and of all my own actions as well, 

* Have balls, receptions, parties, 
concerts, Carlotta,’ he said, stand- 
ing with his back to the fire, and 
twitching at his collar in a way 
that was habitual to him—‘ well 
and good, say I; have nothing 
and nobody—well and good, say 
I again. Have every one or no 
one; do anything or nothing— 
only be happy, my dear, do make 
yourself happy. Remember, I 
shall always be perfectly pleased 
with what you do, or wish to do’— 
here he blew his nose lustily with 
his red pocket-handkerchief—‘ for 
your mother’s sake, Oarlotta.’ 

And never, by look or word, 
had he been aught that was not 
good and kind and generous to 
me; and I had been very, very 
happy. Dear uncle Jonathan ! 

And so we drove sleepily along, 
and I lay back in the carriage 
and listened with an amused smile 
to uncle Jonathan’s criticisms. 

‘ Now, here’s a precious pomp 
and vanity, Carlotta. Do you 
see him—that fellow in the smart 
green trap, silver-mounted har- 
ness, &c.? Hasn’t a penny to 
bless himself with, though you 
wouldn’t think it, to look at him, 
would you? Knows that I know 
it too; that’s the amusing part of 
it. How do you do, sir? How 
do you do? 

I laughed. 

‘Poor little man ! Uncle Jona- 
than, how uncomfortable for him!’ 


‘ Well, he doesn’t look as if he 
felt it, does he? And here—here 
comes another pomp and vanity. 
Do you see who I mean? That 
lady in the yellow coach with 
the powdered footmen and the 
armorial bearings. The coach is 
not paid for, Carlotta; nor the foot- 
men, nor the armorial bearings. 
Knows that I know]it too; most 
amusing to me. How do you do, 
madam? Howdo you? Why, Car- 
lotta, Carlotta! Where—where 
are you coiaz? 

For, calling hastily to the coach- 
man to stop, I sprang out of the 
carriage, dashed heedlessly through 
the crowded . thoroughfare, and 
arrived at the footpath panting 
and excited. I held out my 
hand. 

‘Monsieur!’ I cried breathlessly. 

‘ Carlotta ! 

And we stood—I struggling for 
breath, monsieur looking at me, 


. his face working with conflicting 


emotion. Suddenly he burst out 
laughing. 

*‘O Carlotta,’ he said, ‘we do 
seem fated to meet in the queer- 
est way. I didn’t see you; where 
did you come from? 

I pointed through the crowd 
to the carriage, where my amazed 
guardian still sat staring at us. 

‘From there, monsieur; that 
one with the old gentleman in- 
side of it. We were driving, and 
I saw you. Come over to him 
with me; but, monsieur, you'll 
have to run for it.’ 

‘ All right, Carlotta.’ 

And run we do. When we 
arrive I sink back laughing, and 
at the same time making a violent 
effort to explain. 

‘Uncle Jonathan, I beg your 
pardon; this is an old friend of 
mine — Monsieur—I mean Mr. 
—Maskelyne. I saw him walking 
along, and there wasn’t time to 
explain.’ 

Monsieur’s fingers toyed with 
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his walking-stick a little ner- 
vously. 

‘How do you do, sir? says 
uncle Jonathan. ‘Staying long 
in New York?’ 

‘I don’t know yet, Mr.— 
Mr.—,’ and he broke off, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Carlotta has not told me 
your name, I think.’ 

‘Deane, sir, Deane; and uncle 
Jonathan smiled and twirled his 
thumbs, and looked not a little 
proud of it. 

‘I only arrived a day ago, Mr. 
Deane.’ 

‘Indeed! and so—so you are 
an old friend of my ward’s? and 
his eyes passed swiftly from mon- 
sieur tome. I nodded. 

‘It will be three years next 
Thursday morning since I first 
met you, monsieur.’ 

He looked at me. ‘And three 
years next Friday evening since 
you last said good-bye to me.’ 

I felt the colour rise to my face. 

‘Yes, of course. O monsieur, 
that Louvre! Do you know, it is 
a remarkable fact that I have 
never been there since then—you 
know—’ 

‘I was there, in the very spot, 
only a month ago.’ 

I laughed. 

* How does it look ? 

‘It looked very well to me.’ 

Uncle Jonathan interposed 
quietly, ‘Was it at the Louvre 
you first met Carlotta, Mr. Mas- 
kelyne ?” 

‘Yes ;’ and he hesitated a mo- 
ment. ‘I think I ought to tell 
you. May I, Carlotta? 

‘Only if you put me in as 
favourable a light as possible, 
monsieur.’ 

And as we threaded our way 
slowly along, monsieur, laughing 
now and again, and with the 
colour rising to his bronzed face 
occasionally—monsieur told my 
guardian the tale of how he had 
come to know me. 


‘ Now, uncle Jonathan,’ I said, ‘ 
‘are you shocked? 0, by the 
way, that makes me think of 
your aunt, monsieur. Where is 
she? 

He laughed. 

‘In England. She was talking 
of you lately.’ 

* Are you shocked, uncle Jona- 
than ? I asked again. 

He looked straight over into 
monsieur’s laughing eyes, and 
smiled. 

‘Had I not seen Mr. Maske- 
lyne I might have been—a little, 
dear; as it is, I can only feel 
grateful to him.’ 

I nodded, well satisfied ;. and 
he went on. 

‘You must make our house 
your home, of course. Must he 
not, Carlotta? 

I smiled. 

‘I daresay he would rather 
live in an hotel than with us, 
uncle Jonathan.’ 

He answered my guardian, but 
his eyes were fixed on me. 

‘I shall be delighted to do so, 
Mr. Deane. You are too kind, 
you and Carlotta.’ 

‘Do you think Carlotta changed 
at all? uncle Jonathan asked, 
turning to look at me medita- 
tively. 

I laughed. 

‘Uncle Jonathan means, am I 
improved, or have I begun to 
look old already? A season in 
New York does wear one out so 
terribly, monsieur.’ 

* You are just the same, I think, 
Carlotta.’ 

A sudden impulse moved me 
to ask, 

‘Why do you say J think, mon- 
sieur ? 

The colour deepened on his 
face slightly. 

‘ Because I have yet to find out 
if you are the same in all things.’ 

‘Mr. Maskelyne doesn’t ap- 
prove of jumping at rash conclu- 
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sions, my dear,’ uncle Jonathan 
added laughingly. 

*Doesn’t he!’ and something 
impelled me to glance upwards 
expressively, and raise my shoul- 
ders in teue French fashion. 

Monsieur laughed heartily ; and, 
as we swept round the corner of 
the square where we lived, the 
spirit of mischief entered into me. 

‘Mr. Maskelyne,’ I said gravely, 
‘we know nothing about you— 
nothing at all. I am quite sure 
your aunt Caroline would say, 
“ Carlotta, you ought not to have 
asked him, and you, Antonio, 
ought not to go.” How do you 
know that we are respectable 
sort of people? and how do we 
know who you are? 

Uncle Jonathan turned to stare 
at me. 

*My dear Carlotta!’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘why, my dear !’ 

Monsieur took his hat off, and 
dusted it carefully. 

‘ Well, Carlotta, I suppose—’ 

‘Well, what? 

‘I suppose any one knows your 
uncle in New York? 

My guardian straightened him- 
self. ‘I think so,’ he said. 

‘And’—and the carriage drew up 
at our home—‘ and as for me—’ 
He paused, and added suddenly, as 
uncle Jonathan got carefully out, 
* Do I look like an impostor, Car- 
lotta? Now, if you are just the 
same, you know, as you used to 
be, you will open your eyes, and 
answer, “ Why, n—o, monsieur.”’ 

I laughed, half vexed. 

* How dare you recall those old 
times in that way ? 

‘You bring them to my me- 
mory.’ 

I turned instinctively. 

* You had forgotten them ? 

He stooped, and bent his head 
low over a beautiful tea-rose plant 
in the hall. 

‘ Perhaps,’ he said quietly. 

* ” . * * 
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‘But we cannot—we really can- 
not leave you alone, Carlotta.’ 

I pushed back my opera-cloak 
impatiently. 

‘Bat you must, Rose, since your 
mother is ill. Mr. Maskelyne and 
I can take a cab; or perhaps you 
could call at uncle Jonathan’s, 
and tell them to send the carriage 
for us.’ 

Monsieur had been with us a 
day or two, and he and I were 
at the opera with my friend Rose 
Fenton, and her mother was 
chaperoning the lot of us. 

Mrs. Fenton looked feebly to- 
wards me. 

‘I think it would be best for 
you to come away at once, Car- 
lotta; but as you are so anxious 
to see the end, we can tell your 
uncle to send the carriage for 
you—I don’t suppose he will 
mind.’ And she glanced doubt- 
fully from monsieur to me again. 


"*T feel so ill, I really cannot 


stay.’ 

Rose held my hand for a mo- 
ment longer. 

‘Mamma, we might send back 
our own carriage for them.’ 

*‘O my dear, the piece would 
be over; we have such a long 
way to go, Mr. Maskelyne. But 
I think it will be all right if 
we leave the message with your 
uncle.’ 

‘I am sure it will,’ I echoed 
hastily, too much interested in the 
play to give the matter any serious 
consideration. ‘Good-bye, good- 
bye, Rose darling !’ And | turned 
my eyes eagerly towards the stage 
again. 

And it was not until the cur- 
tain had dropped and all was over 
that I looked round, with a long- 
drawn sigh, at monsieur. 

* Well,’ I said—‘ well, what do 
you think of that? And what do 
think of the voices?’ 

‘Glorious !’ he answered, the 
fire of enthusiasm flashing into 

Zz, 
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his eyes. ‘But now, Carlotta, 
what is to be done? I hope the 
carriage has arrived.’ 

‘O, of course it has, monsieur.’ 

‘ Will you wait here until I see?’ 

‘No, I will come down with 
you.’ And we left the box to- 
gether. 

He stopped at the foot of the 
staircase. 

‘Have you a cloak with you? 
Put it on, then.’ And we stepped 
out into the open air. 

‘O monsieur,’ I exclaimed, ‘ the 
rain! What shall we do? 

‘How unfortunate! You must 
go back and wait till I get the 
carriage, I’m afraid, Carlotta. I 
won't be long.’ 

I wrapped my cloak closer 
around me, and crushed myself up 
into an angle of the wall. Four, 
five minutes passed, and just as I 
was beginning to grow impatient 
he pushed his way in again, his 
cap and face and moustache soak- 
ing with rain. 

‘ Are you cold?’ he asked, look- 
ing at me anxiously. ‘The car- 
riage is not there, and all the cabs 
are engaged ; but I have sent for 
one.’ 

‘Could Mrs. Fenton and Rose 
have forgotten to leave the mes- 
sage at uncle Jonathan’s ?’ 

‘I don’t know; there has been 
plenty of time for the carriage to 
get ready and come here.’ 

I shivered. 

‘ We must just wait, monsieur.’ 

‘ For the cab—yes, Carlotta.’ 

But another long five minutes 
brings me to a sudden resolve, 
and I pull the hood of my water- 
proof cloak over my head. 

* Monsieur, it is not very far ; 
we could walk home, couldn’t we ? 
It would be much better.’ 

He hesitated. 

‘ Are you sure you wouldn't get 
cold or anything? I do think it 
would be the very best plan to 
walk, if you are sure.’ 
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‘I am quite sure, monsieur.’ 

And we sally once more out 
into the dark night, the wind and 
rain beating violently against us. 
Our feet splashed along the wet 
pavement. 

‘Take my arm, Carlotta, or’— 
and he struggled between laughter 
and breathlessness —‘or would 
you rather follow me? 

I burst out laughing. 

‘What a memory you must 
have, monsieur! But, once for 
all, I object to you recalling those 
old times in that way.’ 

A street-lamp flickered wildly 
down on us. 

‘ Carlotta, do you mean it? and 
he turned abruptly to look at me. 

I glanced up at him, and droop- 
ed my eyes before the sudden 
gravity of his. 

‘ Well, n—o, monsieur,’ I an- 
swered slowly. 

We turn a corner, and I gasp 
for breath in the gust which meets 
us. 
‘ Do you feel all right—dearest ?” 
My heart gives a terrific bound, 
and there is a long pause; but, 
after all, it seems only natural 
that I should answer him just in 
my usual way. 

‘All right, thank you, mon- 
sieur.’ 

Another long pause, and then, 
both at the same time, and both 
impelled by the same thoughts, in 
spite of the wind and rain, and 
the love burning in our hearts for 
each other, we burst out laughing. 
He stooped and kissed me lightly ; 
but no other word passed between 
us until we had fought our way 
through the storm, and were stand- 
ing on the steps of my uncles’ 
house together, with the noise of 
the wind sweeping around the 
square, and the garden trees oppo - 
site tossing wildly about in the 
darkness. 

He bent down to me. 
‘ Carlotta,’ he said passionately 
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—‘ Carlotta dearest, perhaps I am 
taking your love for me too much 
for granted ; but I do not know. 
I don’t like to think what a life- 
time spent without you would be 
to me ;’ and one of his strong wet 
hands closed suddenly over mine. 
‘ Do you—can you love me enough 
to be my wife—mine for ever? or 
must I—must I go away and 
never see you again? I think—I 
am sure I can satisfy uncle 
Jonathan that it would be—good 
for you to marry me ; Carlotta, 
darling, don’t send me away—be 
my wife, Carlotta.’ 

I am drenched; the rain pours 
unceasingly, and my head feels 
as if it would break with the 
fury of the storm ; but there is a 
great peace at my heart as I an- 
swer, a little surprised at the 
earnestness of the appeal, as if 
there could be any doubt : 





*O yes, monsieur.’ 


And Rose Fenton, coming in 
next morning to explain that her 
mother fainted as soon as she 
got into the carriage, and that 
they had to drive her straight 
home; and that she was so ill, 
all recollection of their promis. 
about leaving the message at 
uncle Jonathan’s escaped Rose's 
memory until too late ; and how 
very, very sorry and ashamed they 
were— 

Rose Fenton, coming in to say 
all this, and a great deal more, 
was, doubtless, not a little sur- 
prised to be stopped at the out- 
set by rather a shy kiss from 
me, and a laughingly outstretched 
hand from monsieur : 

‘Miss Fenton, we are so—2o 
much obliged to you. Won't you 
congratulate me? 

DENIS PERCY. 















MISEREMUS. 





Tue shadows lengthen and the sunlight dies 
In hectic glow above the waving trees, 

Its parting hymn breathed forth in lullabys 
By the soft rustling of the evening breeze. 


See you yon ivied wall, whose sombre gray 
Recks little of the onward march of Time, 
Bearing as yet no traces of decay 
To mar the beauty of each curvéd line. 


Above, the storied western window stands 

(Painted by one now numbering with the dead)— 
Scenes of the Blessed Life in holy lands, 

And one sad picture of a thorn-crowned Head. 


Look how the rosy light on that bright pane 
Reflects a radiance dazzling to behold, 

Falling aslant a headstone, where I fain 
Would pause, to read the history thereon told. 


Only one word marks out that lonely spot— 
Only one word, with deepest sadness fraught : 

“‘ Miseremus ”—most wretched! Pass it not, 
But follow on the saddened train of thought. 


Think on and pity this poor soul, whose life 
Was all so full of woe and deep unrest, 

That peaceful death, ending its earthly strife, 
Could bring with him no glorious vision blest. 


Leave not the lonely grave without one prayer 
For all the sorrow-laden and the lone ; 
Pray that for them a silver lining fair 
May chase the clouds which veil the great unknown. 


The shadows deepen, twilight now draws nigh ; 
No sunset frames the west in ruby red ; 

The breeze dies softly in a farewell sigh, 
And rest and peace are with the weary dead. 


LOBIS, 














A GIRL’S FOLLY. 


By Marcaret Gorpow. 


——_o——_ 


CHAPTER X. 


Tre next three weeks passed 
away happily for Lucy in the 
society of her brother, who came 
up, looking pale and fagged after 
his long combat with the heat. 
Never was there a more devoted 
sister. She seemed hardly to 
think of herself, but always of 
Hal, and soon had her reward in 
seeing him regain his good spirits 
and healthy looks. Many a plea- 
sant hour did they spend together 
in the verandah, she reading to 
him or chatting on the various 
topics within her range which 
were likely to interest him, while 
Mrs. Meredith flitted out and in, 
smiling at them both, or inter- 
rupted them with an amusing 
display of the Judge’s last collec- 
tion in natural history; for Mr. 
Meredith had also come up on 
leave, and was deeply engrossed 
in minute explorations in the 
neighbourhood of his dwelling, 
which afforded him an unfailing 
source of outdoor occupation, 
without over-taxing the not too 
abundant energy left him by a 
long Indian career. Lucy natu- 
rally did notsee much of Mar- 
guerite during those weeks of Hal’s 
stay, and she felt sometimes un- 
easy as to how her friend was 
faring. Occasionally they met on 
the Mall ‘and walked a little way 
together ; but others were always 
present, and it was difficult to tell 
from that proud graceful carriage 
and perfect! y self-possessed manner 
whatemotions were stirring within. 
Hal remarked after he had seen Miss 





Daly once or twice that he thought 
her improved ; there was less de- 
fiant fling, as he called it, about 
her, and a new expression in her 
face which made her look more 
human. The Merediths laughed 
at Hal, but Lucy felt the criticism 
did credit to his penetration. The 
Judge, who, though in the main a 
man of kindly nature, was some- 
what given to the sneers of the 
cynic, remarked, as an amend- 
ment to Henniker’s opinion, that 
Miss Daly was probably regretting 
her rashness in dismissing Major 
Riley after a month’s engagement, 


‘as there seemed nobody equally 


well endowed with good prospects 
to trifle with; whereupon Mrs. 
Rousel, who was present, added 
that she hoped Miss Daly was 
not trifling with Mr. Irving-Wood, 
who was dangling about her. 

‘Mr, Irving-Wood can take 
care of himself,’ said Mrs. Mere- 
dith, after a moment’s pause—‘ he 
has as little heart as she has ; but 
I do hope Reginald Danvers will 
keep out of reach of the siren. 
There is no doubt she was a very 
real danger to him while he was 
here.’ 

As Mrs. Meredith spoke she 
glanced furtively at Lucy, for 
whose benefit she intended the 
second part of her remark. Was 
not George Raeburn coming to 
stay at Glenrosa immediately Hal 
Henniker went back to relieve 
him? which made it incumbent 
on her to blight, as far as she 
could, any fond fancies about 
Danvers which Lucy might be 
cherishing, and for which she felt 
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herself, to some extent, respon- 
sible, as having too hastily en- 
couraged an inexperienced girl’s 
thoughts to dwell on insignificant 
symptoms of favour. Lucy, she 
imagined, knew nothing of those 
rumours which had been rife in 
May about Danvers and Miss 
Daly, and could not, therefore, 
give the true reading to his sud- 
denly undertaken trip to Kashmir. 
Was it not kindness, then, to cause 
a little pain, to use even, if neces- 
sary, ‘ill words to empoison lik- 
ing,’ and so create a desirable void 
in Lucy’s mind for the reception 
of firmer hopes? Mrs, Meredith 
had no fear any real harm had 
been done, and she was confident 
that her present wishes would be 
realised. 

‘How little we can fathom 
human nature!’ said Henniker. 
* Of all men in the world I should 
have said Danvers: was the very 
last to dream of marrying such a 
girl as Miss Daly. A man of his 
fastidious notions to care for a 
young lady who has a fresh lover 
every two or three months! Surely 
what Pemberton told me at Gur- 
miabad of his marked attentions 
to her here cannot be more than 
gossip ! 

* Not at all—it is quite true,’ 
siid Mrs. Meredith, with another 
stealthy look at Lucy, who, though 
slightly flushed, wore a very quiet 
expression. 

‘A fellow like him,’ continued 
Henniker, in a remonstrant tone, 
‘ with so much knowledge of the 
world, and such good sense and 
judgment !—not like the ordinary 
military man either, with no ideas 
outside sport and his profession, 
but thoughtful and well read—it 
must be pure infatuation.’ 

‘There is some uncanny witch- 
ery about her,’ said Mrs. Rousel. 
‘If you heard all the stories my 
friend Mrs. O'Brien told me of 
her goings on in Calcutta,’ she 
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continued. ‘She must be qaite 
heartless to—’ 

‘Dear Mrs. Rousel,’ said Lucy 
deprecatingly, ‘if you knew Miss 
Daly well, you would feel differ- 
ently about her. She is not heart- 
less, as people think.’ 

‘You are under her spell too, 
Lucy,’ replied Mrs. Rousel, laugh- 
ing good-naturedly, ‘and I won't 
hurt your feelings by any revela- 
tions; but don't get imbued with 
her principles, my dear.’ 

‘To go back to Captain Dan- 
vers, said Mrs. Meredith re- 
morselessly: ‘I am very much 
afraid he will find his way to 
Sissoo in the cold weather, and 


marry her. Candidly, I am dis- 
appointed in him. He was my 
pet young man, but he is not 


equal to George Raeburn. They 
both had the same opportunity of 
going off their heads about Miss 
Daly at Gurmiabad, and, you see, 
it was only Reginald Danvers 
who succumbed. There is nothing 
weak about Mr. Raeburn.’ 

‘He is a capital fellow,’ said 
Henniker warmly, ‘ but I should 
have said, before the light of our 
present knowledge, that he was 
more likely to become the victim 
of a woman’s wiles than Danvers.’ 

‘Now, should you!’ rejoined 
Mrs. Meredith, in an accent of 
well-feigned surprise, and chafing 
inwardly at the clumsy thought- 
lessness of brothers. 

‘ Well, you know, Raeburn has 
always shown himself fond of 
ladies’ society, and Danvers just 
the reverse, chiefly, [have thought, 
because he is difficult to please ; 
and the ordinary woman one 
meets in Anglo-Indian society 
does not interest him. It is really 
almost incredible that a man of 
his stamp, so grave and cool, can 
have any serious feeling for a 
capricious creatare like Miss 
Daly.’ 

‘My dear Henniker,’ said the 
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Judge, with his half-cynical smile, 
‘it is just your superlative young 
man, dissatisfied with the com- 
monplace in things animate and 
inanimate, who is most easily 
piqued into the folly you are be- 
wailing. A love of the exceptional, 
I believe, is at the root of such 
anomalies, and we all know that 
a capricious young woman is very 
much the exception indeed.’ 

‘Very true,’ said Henniker, 
laughing; ‘my perceptions are 
getting clearer. I shall continue 
to be sorry, however, for Dan- 
vers all the same.’ 

* Ah, he is a fine generous fel- 
low,’ said Meredith, in a more 
serious tone, ‘and just the most 
perfect gentleman I ever met. I 
know nothing about this business, 
but I shall feel as much regret as 
you do, Henniker, if he makes a 
mistake in the chief event of his 
life,’ 


‘Likely enough by this time ° 


he is thanking his stars that Riley 
stepped in between him and Miss 
Daly. A sensible man soon gets 
over a love affair when the object 
is not particularly worthy. The 
mere fact of his deciding to go 
straight to Gurmiabad instead of 
coming here, as his friend is anx- 
ious he should do, speaks for 
itself.’ 

* He bas not heard yet that her 
engagement is at an end,’ put in 
Mrs. Meredith. ‘ When he does 
—ah, well, we shall see! But 
how tired you are looking, Lucy ! 
let us go.’ ~And the little com- 
pany, which had been resting on 
the mountain-side after a long 
walk, dispersed homewards. 

About ten days after this con- 
versation Hal went back to his 
work, and George Raeburn ar- 
rived. So incessant were Mrs. 


Meredith’s claims on Lucy now 
that her hope of seeing more of 
Marguerite (on whose disturbed 
state she dreaded the influence of 
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Irving-Wood) was almost entirely 
frustrated. She could not cem- 
plain, for her kind hostess had 
been so considerate in stadying 
her inclinations during Hal’s stay 
that it seemed a small return to 
fall in with hers when he was 
gone. In this way it came about 
that Raeburn and Lucy were con- 
stantly together, and that she 
continued to see very little of 
Miss Daly. 

It was Ovtober now, and the 
gay society of Mussoorie was 
thinning fast. In another three 
weeks hardly one of the numerous 
summer visitors would be left. 
The Merediths, however, were to 
stay till the lst of November, and 
they had succeeded, after a friend- 
ly battle with the brother and 
sister, in retaining Lucy as their 
guest till then. She was only 
half glad to remain, though she 
loved the hills and Mrs. Mere- 
dith ; for Hal had been long alone, 
and the prospect of seeing much 
of George Raeburn greatly dis- 
quieted her. Besides—and here 
lay the core of her disinclination 
—she knew that Danvers was due 
at Gurmiabad on the 15th of 
October, and would spend the re- 
mainder of his leave there with 
his friend. She straggled against 
the feeling, but it was impossible 
to subdue her longing to see Dan- 
vers—to be near him again ; and 
this longing gathered force and 
importunity from the mere fact of 
Raeburn’s presence. She had 
been bright and tranquil when 
Hal wa; with her, having much 
to satisfy her heart in ministering 
to him, and in the enjoyment of 
his kind brétherly ways. But 
now that this source of happiness 
had been replaced by the irrita- 
tion of an unwelcome admirer, 
who was clearly smiled upon by 
her brother and her best friend, 
it was natural that the thought 
of the one unattainable happiuess 
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which alone could satisfy her heart 
presented itself witha new urgency 
of disquiet. No wonder the little 
family picnics of almost daily 
occurrence, at which every oppor- 
tunity was given to the young 
civilian to improve his chance of 
winning her, brought Lucy to the 
verge of ingratitude and rebellion. 
Mrs. Meredith's encouragement of 
Raeburn had become painfully 
apparent, and there seemed no 
haven of sympathy to which she 
could turn. Thus, alas, herthoughts 
dwelt with growing love on Dan- 
vers, and nourished hope uncon- 
sciously in the memory of the day 
when he had kissed her hand and 
claimed the privilege of calling 
himself her friend. 

Such was the state of things a 
week after Raeburn came up, when 
one morning, as Lucy was putting 
on her gloves, preparatory to 
setting outwith theothers to lunch 
with Mrs, Rousel, the dak arrived 
and brought a long letter from the 
Colonel. 

‘I really must read this before 
we go,’ said Mrs. Meredith, drop- 
ping into a seat. ‘Molly won’t 
want us so soon, now that her 
own budget will have arrived. 
Ah,’ she exclaimed, in a tone of 
mingled satisfaction and annoy- 
ance, ‘how oddly things do hap- 
pen! Jim and Captain Danvers 
have met; they have joined 
camps, and are marching for 
Mussoorie together. So Reginald 
Danvers is not going straight 
home, after all. Jim says,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Meredith, reading 
from the letter, ‘ “ it was very plea- 
sant to meet two such agreeable 
Christians as these young men, 
after so many days without see- 
ing a white face. We have had 


great yarns, as you may suppose, 

over our camp-fire, chiefly about 

shikar;* but last night I indulged 

in a little gossip, and told Dan- 
* Sport. 
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vers what Miss Daly had done, 
and how old Riley was dying by 
inches of wounded vanity at Sis- 
soo, instead of being the happy 
lover he left him. I am afraid 
our friend was not sorry to hear 
this news, and he has since sud- 
denly announced his intention of 
returning with me.”’ 

Lacy, who during the reading 
of this extract had been remorse- 
lessly twisting and injuring one 
or two delicate flowers which Rae- 
burn had given her, now dropped 
them from her hand and walked 
quickly into the house, but not 
before the young man had noticed 
the paleness of her face, which 
made him ask in alarm if she were 
ill. 

‘A headache, I think,’ said 
Mrs. Meredith, with ready an- 
swer and jumping up to follow. 
* We over-tired her yesterday.’ 

In a few minutes both re- 
turned, and Lucy, though still 
looking ill, would not hear of 
having her dandie ordered round, 
and declared herself quite fit to 
walk with the rest. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue little party at Mrs. Rousel’s 
lingered on after lunch, chatting 
in the cosy drawing-room, in 
which, the afternoon being un- 
usually sunless and cold, a wood- 
fire had been kindled. There was 
so much to say about the tra- 
vellers expected on the morrow— 
such pleasant anticipations of the 
entertaining accounts they would 
bring, aud of the privileges of 
examining their trophies and cri- 
ticising Captain Danvers’ssketches 
—that it was easy for Lucy to 
sit quiet as an apparent listener, 
especially as every one except 
Mrs. Meredith believed in her 
headache. No one could have 
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guessed, who glanced at her pale 
quiet face, that her mind was 
agitated by tumultuous thoughts 
—that she was at war with her- 
self, combating a merciless surge 
of feeling, roused by the news of 
Danvers’s intended return. Those 
formless hopes which lurked in 
her breast sprang with cruel mock- 
ery into definite shape at the 
blow which de:lt them death ; 
and the revelation of her secret 
heart, thus presented, made one 
of the bitterest moments she had 
ever felt. Hypocrite that she 
was! had she not tried to com- 
fort Marguerite with the hope 
that he would come back !—had 
she not pretended to wish that it 
would be so !—while in truth her 
own happiness fed on the possi- 
bility of his unalterable displea- 
sure, and the consequent oppor- 
tunity this might afford herself. 
Was this friendship? was this 
sincerity ? 
and the torment of selfish dread 
which she now experienced, to be 
the only outcome of her foolish 
love? She would marry Raeburn 
and please her friends, rather than 
bear the hidden conflict longer. 
Yet, no; she had counselled her 
friend to be true to her better 
nature ; was she, then, to be false 
to herself, and unnecessarily deep- 
en her own despair? Poor girl! 
she felt something must. be done 
to. chastise her from further hope, 
some revenge taken on the subtle 
unworthiness which she had har- 
boured within her—to exorcise it 
for ever. But that fine instinct 
which she possessed assured her 
that to marry Raeburn would be 
a fatal means of accomplishing 
this. One thing, however, it 
might be possible to do towards 
her own punishment and the 
effectual exclusion of a renewal 
of hope, and this was to promote, 
if chance should offer, the recon- 
cilement of Danvers and Margue- 
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rite. Asa step in this direction, 
she would go without delay to 
Miss Daly, warn her of Danvers’s 
expected return, and implore her 
to be careful lest some new folly 
should avert the happy fate which 
already appeared to be winging 
towards her. Yes; they should 
be happy, and in time her own 
unrest might be stilled. 

Just as Lucy lifted up eyes 
that had the tender glistening of 
tears in them, sympathetic with 
the renunciation of her thoughts, 
all were startled into attention by 
the sound of approaching riders, 
and, before the surmises hovering 
on their lips could be uttered, 
Colonel Rousel, followed by Dan- 
vers and Spencer, galloped their 
tired ponies to the door. The 
occupants of the drawing-room 
rushed out to welcome them, giv- 
ing free vent to exclamations of 
pleasure at this forestalling of 
their meeting. It was pleasant 
to friendly eyes to see these 
bronzed gentlemen, looking the 
picture of glorious health after 
their long holiday in the open 
air. Danvers, who was of a less 
robust frame than the others, and 
had left Mussoorie far from well 
in consequence of the shock he 
had sustained, showed the im- 
provement most. No one present 
had ever seen him look so hand- 
some as he did now in the splen- 
did strength and vigour which 
those months of change and calm 
enjoyment in the companionship 
of his friend had added to the 
fine grace of his presence. 

And now came an acute mo- 
ment in Lucy's trial. His eye 
lighted on her a few minutes after 
the first greetings were over, as 
she moved shrinkingly in the 
background, and he pushed his 
way to her at once, though duly 
noting that Raeburn hovered jea- 
lously near. 

‘I did not know, when Oolonel 
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Rousel persuaded us to halt at 
his house before going on to the 
club, what I was in danger of 
losing had I refused ; I did not 
know that I should find Mrs. 
Meredith and you here. It is 
very pleasant to meet friends again 
after this long absence.’ 

Lucy felt as if cords of pain 
were tightening round her heart 
as she listened to his voice; her 
colour went and came, and she 
turned a helpless glance on Rae- 
burn, hardly knowing what she 
did. At last she found courage 
to say, ‘I am very glad to see you 
back ;’ but the words came slowly 
and with effort. 

‘Will you not sit down? said 
Danvers, with a slight touch of 
authority in his tone which thrill- 
ed Lucy with momentary delight, 
though she refused the chair he 
offered. The only security in her 
strength lay in avoiding him, and 
she murmured hastily, 

‘I must go now; I have a call 
to make this afternoon.’ 

‘Are you going away alone? 
inquired Danvers, with a keen 
glance at Raeburn. 

* No, no, not alone,’ said Rae- 
burn entreatingly. ‘ You will let 
me walk with you at least as 
far as Glenrosa, and order your 
dandie.’ 

Lucy flushed with annoyance, 
and looked down to hide the 
tears which threatened to van- 
quish her control. To be spoken 
to like this before Captain Dan- 
vers ! What must he think? She 
would have shaken off Raeburn 
with cold words, had not the 
power of resistance left her, and 
she was bitterly conscious of the 
fact that both gentlemen took her 
silence as acquiescence. 

Danvers, however, was sure 
something was wrong, and he felt 
an unreasonable irritation against 
Raeburn which seemed connected 
in some way with Lucy. He re- 
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membered how he had protected 
her from Irving-Wood, and for 
the moment the young civilian 
appeared to him as a hardly less 
objectionable interloper. He seized 
his cap, therefore, as Lucy moved 
away, and said quietly, 

‘I will come too. There is 
an accumulation of letters await- 
ing me which I must attack at 
once.’ 

‘Going to see Miss Daly? cried 
Mrs. Meredith, as Lucy stooped 
over her and spoke a few words 
in a low voice. ‘ Miss Daly must 
wait till to-morrow; you have 
done quite enough for one day, 
with a bad headache. But I had 
forgotten how late it is, and 
that we ought to leave Molly in 
peace to enjoy the society of her 
husband. Captain Danvers, you 
will dine with us to-night, and 
bring Mr. Spencer with you? I 
am quite ready, Lucy dear; so let 
us say good-bye.’ 

‘Raeburn,’ said the Judge, tak- 
ing the civilian’s arm as they were 
passing out, ‘tell my wife that 
good story about Pemberton’s 
gainee ; it is the very thing she 
will enjoy, for I am afraid she 
has no sympathy with our excel- 
lent cantonment magistrate’s anx- 
ieties about his larder.’ 

Mr. Meredith’s eye, accustomed 
to careful observation, had, in an 
idle moment, turned its investi- 
gating glance on the young men 
and Lucy, just as she announced 
her intention of going away. There 
was enough in that little scene 
to set him thinking, and he de- 
termined to keep Raeburn by him 
as they walked home. 

Raeburn, notwithstanding this 
appeal, lingered for a moment, 
looking wistfully back. He thought 
Lucy would join them; she was, 
in fact, hastening to do so, when 
Danvers—who, with his friend, 
had paused a few seconds to ar- 
range with Colonel Rousel about 
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a day’s shooting in the Dhoon— 
said just behind her, 

* Need you harry, Miss Henni- 
ker? Mr. Spencer and [ are tired 
of each other’s company ; it will 
be charity to save us from a téte- 
a-téte.’ 

‘My dear fellow, don’t flatter 
yourself that I intend to risk the 
possibility of such a thing, par- 
ticularly as there is so tempting a 
chance of improving my acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Meredith,’ said 
Spencer gaily, as he walked off. 
It was wonderful what insight 
affection gave this muscular young 
giant, how unselfish it made him. 
In some way, mysterious to him- 
self, he divined that Danvers 
would be glad to converse undis- 
turbed with this slim sweet-faced 
girl, whose blue eyes looked so 
touchingly innocent and _ sad. 
Therefore, though his own pre- 
ference for the society of pretty 
young ladies was of the healthiest 
kind, he came promptly to the 
rescue with his magnanimous pre 
tence, 

Danvers smiled at him, not at 
all deceived, and accepted the 
sacrifice. What Lucy felt at the 
turn things had taken it would 
be difficult to describe. She had 
done her best to get away, and 
the effort had ended in this. The 
mere prospect of being alone with 
Captain Danvers so agitated her 
that her limbs trembled, and it 
was in vain that she tried to 
banish from her face the indica- 
tions of her emotion. 

Danvers looked at her atten- 
tively for a moment. ‘Lean on 
me,’ he said, gently offering her 
his arm. ‘Iam grieved to see 
you less well than you ought to 
be. There has been some new 
trouble, I fear. Are all well ? is 
all well at home?’ 

These words, so full of thought- 
ful kindness, were too much for 
Lucy’s overcharged feelings. ‘I 
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wish I were at home with them,’ 
she cried, almost sobbing. ‘I 
am miserable—here.’ 

Danvers took her reluctant 
hand and placed it on his arm. 
‘I have, perhaps, no right to 
trouble you with my sympathy, 
or to ask your confidence, but if 
you could tell me what it is that 
grisves you—’ 

‘No,’ said Lucy passionately, 
‘I cannot tell you.’ Then she 
added abruptly, hardly knowiag 
what she said, ‘ Let us talk of 
Marguerite,’ and, stepping back, 
turned on him a flash of almost 
angry scrutiny, which brought a 
deep flush to his sunburnt face 
as he answered in a tone of sharp 
surprise, ‘Why should I talk to 
you of Miss Daly? 

* Because—because—but O, I 
am presumptuous !’ she cried, the 
sudden fire which had given her 
power to speak boldly dying down 
in a rush of penitent astonish- 
ment at the liberty she had taken. 
‘Forgive me, forget what I have 
said !’ 

‘No, my dear Miss Henniker,’ 
said Danvers, with calm decision, 
‘it is impossible I can forget what 
you have said ; but there is no- 
thing to forgive. Since you seem 
to know my secret, rather think 
that by speaking plainly you can 
do me the truest kindness. Tell 
me all, all about Marguerite.’ 

‘Have you come back because 
of her? asked Lucy, with pale 
lips. There was to longer any 
danger of her breaking down— 
the relief of tears was past 

‘ Are you able to walk on now,’ 
asked Danvers, in a tone of affec- 
tionate anxiety, ‘or will you sit 
on this stone while I go to the 
house for your dandie? I am 
afraid you are very tired.’ 

‘Ican go on,’ said Lucy; ‘I 
prefer walking.’ 

‘You asked me why I have 
come back,’ Danvers pursued, 
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after they had proceeded a short 
distance. ‘It is because I could 
not stay away in doubt; I wish 
to understand why she is free. 
Yet I am a fool, for she has been 
faithless, and that ought to be 
enough for me. It is impossible 
that I should continue to love a 
woman whose actions drive me to 
conclude that she is heartless and 
unworthy.’ 

‘She is not heartless; she has 
never, in reality, been faithless to 
you.’ 

Danvers bestowed an earnest 
gaze on his companion before he 
said, ‘ Why did she accept Major 
Riley if she loved me? 

Lucy was still leaning on his 
arm, and felt all the dangerous 
delight of that close contact. Her 
heart beat fast, for he seemed to 
be placing his fate in her hands. 
A word from her and he might 
be effectually divided from Mar- 
guerite for ever. For a moment 
she was tempted to tell him the 
naked truth, to whisper a treacher- 
ous word of warning. For a mo- 
ment only. There came a revul- 
sion of feeling, a horror of her 
own thoughts, and her answer 
broke out impetuously—‘ She will 
be able to explain what seems 
unaccountable now when your 
estrangement is over.’ 

‘Yes? questioned Danvers 
musingly. ‘ You advise me to go 
to her, then? You think she can 
be true ? 

She advise him! Alas, how 
soon had the cruel opportunity 
come! ‘I know she loves you. 
Is not that enough? Her voice 
faltered. 

‘No, by Heaven, it is not 
enough! Tell me she can be 
true, and I will lay the devotion 
of my life at her feet !’ 

‘You ask me too much,’ said 
Lucy wildly. ‘Time alone can 
show.’ 

There was a long pause; then 
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Danvers said, almost sadly, ‘I 
will trust her once more. God 
bless you, Lucy !’ 

That evening Miss Henniker 
did not grace the Merediths’ 
drawing-room. She was lying 
feverish and ill in bed; and of 
the three young men whom the 
Judge and his wife hospitably 
entertained only Harold Spencer 
made any adequate return in the 
way of conversation. Raeburn 
was moody, and Danvers unusu- 
ally silent. 

Two days after, when Lucy 
was better, though not yet out of 
her room, Mrs. Meredith brought 
her a beautiful bouquet from 
Raeburn, and, at the same time, 
gently broke the news of Dan- 
vers’ engagement to Marguerite. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir surprised Lucy that Mar- 
guerite had not written since her 
engagement, had sent no message, 
and made no attempt to see her. 
Such neglect seemed strange after 
the confidences which had passed 
between them. Danvers had 
brought the news to Mrs. Mere- 
dith, and had expressly asked her 
to tell Lucy ; but no one else ex- 
cept those two ladies and Spencer 
was to know of the engagement 
for some time, not even Mrs. Bi- 
shop. This was a point on which 
Marguerite was resolute, and Dan- 
vers appreciated the motives she 
gave as her reason as far as the 
outside world was concerned. 
They did credit to her delicacy 
and good feeling. Her recent 
engagement, and its unexpected 
termination, had been so much 
subjects of comment in Mussoorie 
and elsewhere, that she naturally 
shrank from furnishing society 
with this fresh topic almost before 























the gossip engendered by those 
other events had subsided. What 
Danvers could not understand was 
the eagerness she showed that her 
sister should not know. The 
harshness which Dr. Bishop had 
displayed in the Riley affair, and 
Mrs. Bishop’s sympathy with his 
view of her conduct, hardly seemed 
an adequate explanation for with- 
holding her confidence even for a 
time. Atall events he could not 
acquiesce with the same readiness 
in this exclusion of her nearest 
relatives from a knowledge of the 
serious step she had taken. It 
was opposed to the rectitude of 
his habits to have concealments, 
and he would have felt more con- 
tented and at ease had Marguerite 
shown sufficient moral courage to 
face any disagreeableness that 
might ensue from the straightfor- 
ward course. To carry dread of 
encountering criticism in her own 
family so far, was to him an in- 
explicable trait in a character 
which he judged to be proud and 
self-reliant. 

Lucy was too much occupied 
with the problem of Marguerite’s 
apparent indifference towards her- 
self, to reflect much on the sub- 
ject which perplexed Danvers. 
Her thoughts, indeed, had been 
rather blurred and languid since 
her illness; she felt mentally 
bruised, and showed a listlessness 
of demeanour very unlike her 
usual quiet energy. It was in the 
hope of rousing her that Mrs. 
Meredith proposed qne morning a 
visit to Marguerite. 

‘You have been out for the last 
three days, Lucy, and I really 
think a longer ride in your dandie 
will not hurt you. I can leave 
you at Grass Vale for an hour, 
while I call on the chaplain’s 
wife ; but remember, no allusion 
to the engagement before Mrs. 
Bishop, though it does seem carry- 
ing the thing too far, to keep her 
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own sister in ignorance. What 
an odd girl she is !’ 

‘Perhaps we ought not to go,’ 
said Lucy hesitatingly. ‘I am 
hurt that no message has come 
from Marguerite.’ 

* But Reginald Danvers himself 
brought us the news, and as the 
engagement is to be such a dead 
secret, she probably did not think 
any additional announcement 
necessary. It will be kinder to 
call’ 

‘Will Captain Danvers be 
there? asked Lucy. ‘I should 
not like to interrupt Miss Daly— 
if—if she were engaged.’ 

*O dear, no; he is very seldom 
at the house ; he rides with them 
in the mornings, that is all. Dr. 
Bishop allows no danglers about 
her now, except Irving-Wood, 
who somehow manages to keep 
his place ; but he is away at Derha, 
so you need not be afraid of en- 
countering any specimens of man- 
kind.’ 

They found Marguerite at the 
piano, carefully going through a 
nocturne of Chopin’s, which Mrs. 
Meredith immediately recognised 
as a favourite of Danvers’s. She 
was dressed with unusual ele- 
gance, for it was one of her pecu- 
liarities to be exceedingly careless 
what clothes she wore. To-day 
her dress was faultless, the per- 
fection of graceful simplicity ; and 
as she rose to meet them, the same 
thought flashed through the minds 
of both, that it was little wonder 
Danvers loved her. There was 
an indefinable charm about her at 
all times which seemed to depend 
but little on the ordinary attri- 
butes of beauty ; and this subtle 
attractiveness was only enhanced 
by the new gravity of her de- 
meanour. Lucy saw at once, with 
a shock of uneasy surprise, that 
there was no happiness in her 
face. She wore, indeed, an air of 
sadness, which her visitor hoped, 
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as an explanation of so unaccount- 
able an expression, might be the 
herald of a gracious dignity that 
would replace for ever the foolish 
lightness of the past. Already 
it seemed Danvers had done 
her good; he had touched her 
feelings deeply. All the same 
she felt anew it was inexplic- 
able Marguerite had not written, 
since there was no trace of that 
overbalance of joy which, under 
the circumstances, and with her 
gay temperament, might have 
been expected, and which would 
have gone far to excuse her neg- 
lect. 

Mrs. Bishop was out, and Mrs. 
Meredith, after a few warm words 
of congratulation—she privately 
thought Miss Daly the luckiest 
girl in the world—soon left them 
alone. 

They clasped hands in silence, 
looking at one another in wistful 
inquiry, each noting with a sense 
of recent alienation, which made 
the fact accountable, some change 
in the face of the other. 

‘ Well, Lucy.’ 

‘Well, Marguerite.’ This was 
all that either said for some mi- 
nutes. 

‘ Come and sit down beside me,’ 
said Miss Daly at last, her expres- 
sion becoming suddenly compas- 
sionate. ‘You look weak and 
worn, my poor darling; what 
made you so ill? 

Lucy shook her head, and 
pressed her nether lip to conceal 
the betraying quiver of her mouth: 
the question touched painful 
thoughts ; she could not answer. 

‘ I see how it is,’ continued Mar- 
guerite gently. ‘You are over- 
done—Raeburn is always there. 
They do not understand, the 
friends who are supposed to take 
care of us, what we girls suffer 
from their over-zeal, We are often 
terribly alone inwardly. I have 
known what that is of late.’ 


‘ But you will know it no more,’ 
said Lucy through her tears. 

Miss Daly suddenly rose, and 
walked away a few steps as if 
under an uncontrollable impulse, 
and a low exclamation, the words 
of which were inaudible, came 
from her lips. Then she turned 
and faced Lucy with a look which 
was almost defiant: ‘You think 
I am happy,’ she said. 

‘ Yes,’ said Lucy, while a thrill 
of painful wonder passed through 
her mind. ‘ Have you not all you 
wished to make you happy?’ She 
had risen too, and they stood 
facing each other. 

‘I did not wish for hell,’ said 
Marguerite, with slow deliberation. 

*O Marguerite !’ 

‘ Has that shocked you? Why 
did you come here to day to make 
my avoidance of you vain? I 
wanted to spare you—and my- 
self. I have been the curse of 
your life too: I have brought 
sadness into it. I am the curse 
of every one.’ 

‘Dear Marguerite, what has 
unhinged you?’ said Lucy, ten- 
derly twining her arms round her. 
‘Tell me what ails you? You 
trusted me before, trust me now.’ 

‘And you will turn my enemy 
and counsel me with hard advice! 
I tell you I will not take it!’ she 
exclaimed, thrusting Lucy away 
from her. ‘I will not give him 
up !’ 

* Are you mad, Marguerite? 
said Lucy, agitated by these 
strange words, and the sudden re- 
pulse which she had received. 
‘There is no question of giving 
him up now.’ 

Miss Daly smiled with strange 
mastery over the excited feeling 
she had displayed. ‘ Listen,’ she 
said, speaking in a steady intent 
tone: ‘I am engaged to Irving- 
Wood.’ 

Lucy turned paler even than 
she was; a mist veiled her eyes 

















and she said automatically : ‘ You 
—are engaged to—Cuptain Dan- 
vers,’ 

‘I am engaged to both,’ was 
the clear unfaltering reply. 

Then Lucy's hand went up to 
her forehead, and groped there as 
if she sought the light which 
faded from her, and in an instant 
she had dropped into a chair 
deadly white and trembling. 

‘Surely I was dreaming,’ she 
remarked, as her conscivusness 
fully returned, and she found 
Marguerite kneeling beside her, 
uttering the tenderest words of 
endearment. ‘ It is not true what 
you said; tell me it is not true.’ 

‘Hush! we will not talk of it.’ 

‘I am better now. I am well.’ 

*You are better, but talking 
will make you ill.’ 

‘No,’ said Lucy resolutely, 
‘silence will make me ill. Say 
again what you said, or unsay it. 
Tell me more that I may under 
stand what you really mean.’ 

‘Is not what I have told you 
enough? answered Marguerite 
bitterly. ‘Why ask me to go 
over details that are painful to 
me? 

* Having told me so much, you 
are bound to explain yourself 
farther. Incalculable mischief 
has already been done because 
of my ignorance of your conduct.’ 

‘What mischief?’ 

. * Pray go on,’ said Miss Henni- 
ker with an impatient gesture, 
and ignoring this question. 

‘Do not be too angry, Lucy. 
It has been no wilful folly this 
time, but the cruel finger of Fate. 
I could not tell Captain Danvers 
would forgive me; and—I pro- 
mised to marry Irving- Wood.’ 

‘It has been folly. I told you 
to be patient—to wait. I en- 
treated you to be on your guard 
against Mr. Irving- Wood.’ 

*He was the only bright spot 
in my life after your brother 
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came up, and I saw so little of 
you. You know what I suffered 
from the loss of him ; what I had 
to endure from Fred and Kate. 
If Captain Danvers had taken the 
news of my engagement differ- 
ently, if he had answered the 
note which I sent him after his 
interview with Kate, if his face 
had not shown such coldness and 
contempt that morning | met him 
—O, it was too much what I had 
to bear |’ 

Miss Daly paused, overcome, 
her breast heaved, and she covered 
her face with her hands. 

‘You could hardly hope to 
diminish your trial by the step 
you took,’ said Lucy quietly. 

‘You forget,’ said Marguerite, 
raising her head, and quickly re- 
moving the traces of tears from 
her face, ‘that in Irving-Wood’s 
society 1 found some peace from 
my torments. I forgot myself. 
He sang to me; he amused me. 
He was patient with my fits of 
wild spirits and despondency. 
Even Fred liked him. He and 
Kate think he has the qualities 
to control such a wife as they 
imagine I should make. If | re- 
fused him what had I to look 
forward to? Love was lost to 
me, only marriage remained,’ 

‘So you accepted him,’ said 
Lucy in a final tone, in which 
there was an unconscious touch 
of disdain. ‘After your recent 
experience I should not have 
thought it possible.’ 

‘I accepted him, making it a 
condition that no one should know 
of the engagement for three 
months except my brother and 
sister. Everything went smoothly 
till Captain Danvers came back. 
Then came the moment when, 
standing here where I never ex- 
pected to see him again, tenderly, 
irresistibly. with the mcst beauti- 
ful dignity of manner, he asked 
me to let the past be forgotten, 
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and to make my future his. Can 
you blame me that I concealed 
that fatal promise ?—I who could 
have Jaid my very soul at his feet 

‘Did you not tell him all? 
said Lucy in a stricken tone. 

‘Tell him I must break my 
word to that man before I could 
accept his noble offer? Tell him 
that as a climax te what he al- 
ready knew of my misdeeds? Hurl 
myself down from the place in 
his heart which I had barely re- 
gained? Ah, no, not likely. I 
could see he half doubted me 
when he came, though his love 
overmastered his suspicion. W hat 
would these half-strangled feel- 
ings become if I had told him all? 
How you stare at me, Lucy ; but 
I am not insane. I am not the 
heroine of a novel to carry self- 
sacrifice so far. I am an ordi- 
nary woman who prefers happi- 
ness to despair. So J laid my 
head on his breast and sobbed. 
I said, “I have sinned, I have 
suffered; but through all my 
sorrow and mistakes I have loved 
you dearly—ask me nothing 
more.” 

‘Then he kissed my brow as if I 
had been a princess who deserved 
his reverence, instead of the un- 
worthy creature I am, and an- 
swered gently “Iam quite con- 
te ”? 


‘And Mr. Irving-W ood.’ 

‘ Knows nothing yet. He went 
to Derha the very day Danvers 
arrived. The terror of him is 
driving me mad. Every day he 
writes to me, and I am sick with 
fear. Yet I must bear myself so 
that no suspicion be roused.’ 

‘Have you thought what the 
end of all this will be? asked 
Lucy sadly. 

‘ Irving-Wood must release me 
as soon as he returns, and keep 
the fact that I have asked him to 
do so from my brother and sister 
foratime. I think—I hope—he 
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will have the generosity to grant 
me my freedom without appeal to 
them, or public display of his in- 
dignation. If he denounce me, 
all is over.’ 

There was a long silence. At 
length Miss Daly said wearily, 
‘I have forfeited your respect ; I 
knew it would be so. You will 
not love me any more.’ 

* You have placed yourself ina 
dreadful position,’ answered Lucy, 
as if she had not heard the last 
remark. ‘ You are false to both ; 
you are practising a cruel decep- 
tion ; but there is one thing you 
can still do to mend the wrong 
which you have done—send for 
Captain Danvers and tell him the 
truth.’ 

‘ That means that I am to give 
him up. I cannot doit. I will 
not.’ ° 
‘If I could only persuade you 
that it is best to do right at what- 
ever cost.’ 

‘Right? O heavens! Is it 
right to throw away my one hope 
of salvation, and go straight to 
perdition ? 

‘ Hush ! said Lucy, putting up 
her hand with a reproving gesture. 
‘ This is terrible folly, Marguerite. 
Do you think that Captain Dan- 
vers will not be able to appreciate 
the humiliation that such a con- 
fession will cause you? Do you 
think he will not make allowance 
for your temptation? He is not 
hard-hearted, he is gentle and 
generous ; he will forgive you.’ 

* At the cost of his respect for 
me? Do you think I have no 
pride ?—that I could hold him to 
his promise on such terms? 

‘O Marguerite, take my ad- 
vice, I entreat you. Remember 
the result of your former folly.’ 

‘No, Lucy; I cannot go to 
Captain Danvers with such a tale. 
I have seen that in him which 
makes me sure he would utterly 
scorn me,’ 
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‘Think what his scorn will be 
if he discover your deceit.’ 

* You are intolerable,’ exclaimed 
Miss Daly, starting to her feet, 
while an angry flush passed over 
the warm paleness of her face. 
‘He need never know. He shall 
not know. I have power over 
Irving-Wood. I will make him 
keep silence. My God !’ she cried 
passionately, ‘is the happiness of 
my life to be destroyed because of 
a miserable mistake like this? 
You care nothing for my suffer- 
ing, only for your narrow little 
code of morals. Will you betray 
me? she said with a sudden change 
of tone, and a light in her eye 
that was almost fierce, but as her 
agitated glance fell on Lucy’s 
worn face she threw herself in re- 
morse on her knees beside her. 
‘Forgive me, dearest, I have 
pained you. I did not mean 


what I said, my true, patient 


Lucy.’ 

‘I will get ready for Mrs. Mere- 
dith now,’ said Lucy gently, and 
rising as she spoke. ‘She has 
been gone more than an hour. I 
expect her every moment.’ 

Marguerite brought her wraps 
and lovingly assisted her to put 
them on. ‘Have you no word of 
kindness for me? she whispered 
as she kissed her. ‘No word of 
encouragement and hope? Say 
“God speed” before we part, 
Lucy.’ 

‘I cannot,’ answered Lucy 
brokenly. ‘If you succeed, how 
can I be glad? He is my best 
friend, and you will have deceived 
him. No; I cannot say it.’ 

‘So be it,’ said Marguerite 
proudly ; and thus they parted. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Caprain Danvers and his friend 
Harold Spencer had arranged to 
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go for a day’s shooting with 
Colonel Rousel below the Mus- 
soorie hills; and it so happened 
that the date fixed for this expe- 
dition was the day following the 
interview between Miss Daly and 
Lucy, recorded in the last chapter. 
It was proposed they should start 
at dawn, or before it, so as to en- 
sure a chance of using their rifles 
at large game; bat to this Dan- 
vers demurred, as he wished first 
to have his usual morning ride 
with Marguerite, and after some 
fuming on the part of the Colonel 
a compromise was made by which 
it was agreed that he and Spencer 
were to await the half-hearted 
sportsman, as they chose on this 
occasion to call him, at a bungalow 
half way down the hill; while 
Danvers, on his part, undertook 
to be with them punctually at a 
certain hour. 

When the two officers arrived 
at the bungalow they found it al- 
ready occupied by Irving- Wood, 
who had been belated the preced- 
ing night in the pursuit of a 
panther which his shikaree had 
tracked to a spot contiguous to the 
Mussoorie road. He had slept at 
the bungalow and resumed the 
search at daybreak without suc- 
cess, and was philosophically play- 
ing a merry air on the banjo while 
his servant prepared his coffee 
when these fresh arrivals appeared. 
They were just the men to sympa- 
thise fully over his unrequited 
efforts, and Irving-Wood at 
once launched into an account 
of his hopes and disappoint- 
ments about the panther, which 
evoked an impatient outburst 
from the Colonel for having 
to wait for Danvers when such 
splendid prey was in the neighbour- 
hood. Danvers? Was he of 
the party—and late? Irving- Wood 
metaphorically pricked up his 
ears and paused, not without 
anxiety, for the explanation of 
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this unaccountable fact in connec- 
tion with so renowned a sports- 
man. He was dallying away the 
morning in attendance on ladies, 
bewitched by Miss Daly, in short, 
Colonel Rousel irately asserted, 
and immediately suggested (for 
the temptation was too much for 
his good faith) that he should go 
on without him rather than miss 
the opportunity of accompanying 
Irving-Wood, and benefiting by 
the knowledge which he had gained 
of the brute’s movements. Spencer 
would no doubt be self-sacrificing 
enough to wait for his friend. In 
reply to this, Mr. Irving-Wood 
indulged in a low musing whiatle, 
and, greatly to the Colonel's dis- 
comfiture, announced his intention 
of returning there and then to 
Mussoorie ; and, suiting the action 
to the word, he mounted his pony 
at once and rode off up hill at as 
brisk a pace as the nature of the 
ground would permit. His reason 
for this sudden resolve was a de- 
sire to resume his influence over 
Marguerite without delay, and to 
make an important communication 
to Danvers concerning her. This 
was no other than to announce the 
fact that she was engaged to him- 
eelf. Marguerite was the one 
passion of Irving-Wood’s life, and 
he feared no rival but Captain 
Danvers. He had seen from the 
first that she preferred him to 
others, and that this was no more 
a passing fancy in her case than 
the increasing fascination which 
she exercised over himself was 
comparable to the evanescent sway 
which the charms of other women 
had imposed on the surface sus- 
ceptibility of his nature at former 
periods of his life. He had 
watched and waited, biding his 
time, and had never been more 
cheerful as to his prospects than 
when her engagement to Riley 
took place. Riley saved him from 
Danvers, otherwise Danvers would 
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certainly have been fatal to him. 
This one stroke of fortune in his 
favour all happened as he foresaw. 
i Danvers went off in 
disgust, and by and by the highly- 
eligible suitor wasdismissed. Then 
was the field clear, and Margue- 
rite discontented and in disgrace 
with her sister and brother-in-law. 
He played his game with tact and 
won; but he was not so blindly 
elated as to be unaware that under 
the circumstances the hold of such 
a one as himself on a creature like 
Marguerite was precarious, and, 
while agreeing to humour her in 
keeping the engagement quiet, he 
fully resolved that the marriage 
should take place after the lapse 
of a few weeks. Three months! 
he laughed at the thought when 
there was every chance she might 
meet the man whom she secretly 
loved at Sissoo long before that 
time was over. Now Danvers 
was actually here—returned to 
Mussoorie when it was known he 
had no intention of doing so—te- 
turned and already renewing his 
attentions to Marguerite! He saw 
his danger at once, and with the 
quickness which characterised him, 
saw also the safest and surest 
remedy. Irving-Wood knew his 
rival was the soul of honour— 
would die sooner than basely try 
to win a woman from the allegi- 
ance she owed to another. There- 
fore he went whistling up the hill 
well pleased with himself for the 
brilliant idea he had conceived. 
Meantime Danvers was having 
an unusually pleasant ride with 
Marguerite. She liad kept him 
waiting for her this morning a 
considerable time; a detention 
which, under the circumstances, 
might have given rise to impa- 
tience and ill-humour in a nature 
less sweet-tempered and , reason- 
able. Even Danvers had felt a 
momentary annoyance, for either 
he must shorten his ride with her 
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or be unpunctual to his appoint- 
ment. But he remembered that 
she had seemed weary and dis- 
traite the day before, and the 
slight cloud of vexation on his 
brow instantly vanished in anx- 
iety as to her health, and in 
inward questioning whether he 
himself had been wanting in any 
consideration necessary to her 
happiness. At last she appeared, 
looking brighter than he had seen 
her for many days. She had 
overslept in the morning, after a 
sleepless night, and behaved with 
much penitent grace in making 
her apology. There was a touch 
of the old gaiety about her he no- 
ticed with delight, just enough to 
make her softly charming without 
jarring in the least with that more 
dignified and subdued character 
which she had shown of late. 
And so their intercourse was easier 
and more touched by the happy 


freedom of lovers than it had ~ 


been for several days. The fact 
was Marguerite had taken a re- 
solve. Lwucy’s distress and reluc- 
tantly-shown alienation brought 
her vainly hushed pangs of con- 
science to a climax. She felt 
goaded into a determination to 
end her difficulty, and the only 
way in which she could bring 
herself to do so was by sending 
for Irving-Wood. Fortunately, 
Danvers’ absence for the day 
would make this easy, and before 
starting for her ride she hastily 
wrote out a telegram which she in- 
tended todespatch to him as soon as 
her lover had fairly departed. The 
thought that at the close of the 
day she should be able to welcome 
Danvers back with a lightened 
heart and a clearer conscience was 
the cause of the livelier spirits 
which so pleased him. She felt 
sure of succeeding with Irving- 
Wood, though not without hav- 
ing much to bear in the inter- 
view; then she glanced at the 
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lover who rode beside her, no- 
ting with pride his manly beauty, 
thinking with gratitude of his 
great patience with her unwor- 
thiness, and vowed with a thrill 
of passionate feeling that never, 
never, should any folly induce 
her to imperil her right to his 
love again. And at this moment, 
just round the shoulder of the 
hill which caused a sharp bend in 
the road, she saw, with a miser- 
able shock of fear, him whom she 
was on the point of summoning 
to meet her later in the day— 
Irving-Wood. It was impossible 
to mistake that easy jaunty air, 
the neat small figure, and the 
steady well-trained trot of his 
handsome hill-pony. 

‘ As a favour to me,’ said Dan- 
vers, also recognising the approach- 
ing rider, ‘pass Mr. Irving-Wood 
with the slightest notice courtesy 
will allow. I know he is an inti- 
mate acquaintance of yours, but 
I have good reasons for disapprov- 
ing of his conduct. I should 
consider him, dearest, a very un- 
desirable acquaintance for my 
wife,’ 

Marguerite was too sick at 
heart to reply, and Danvers, think- 
ing she resented his interference, 
maintained a somewhat displeased 
silence. 

Irving-Wood was at no loss 
what course to pursue the moment 
he descried whom he wa; about 
tomeet. Marguerite, it seemed, was 
enjoying herself in his absence, 
and he did not doubt, as he looked 
at them together, that she had 
begun to play him false; but he 
inwardly swore that he should 
not be treated like Riley. By 
Heaven, no! He was not to be 
dismissed like a whipped dog, 
that she might be free to marry 
this handsome blue-blooded puppy, 
with his confounded airs. Irving- 
Wood knew enough of Danvers’ 
character to be sure that it wa; 
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-for no light reason he was thus 
in devoted attendance on Miss 
‘Daly, while impatient friends 
were being detained and good 
sport slipping away with the 
morning hours. And he relished 
the idea that in making his rights 
secure, by announcing his rela- 
tionship to Marguerite, he should 
also be revenged at last for that 
high-handed interference with his 
pleasure the night he escorted 
Lucy Henniker home. Well satis- 
fied, therefore, with the prospect 
before him, he spurred his pony 
forward until he drew rein imme- 
diately ia front of the riders with 
an air of half-insolent triumph 
which made Danvers frown as 
he coldly returned his greeting. 
Much to his annoyance, Danvers 
had been obliged to check his 
horse, in compliance with Mar- 
guerite’s slackened speed, and the 
obstruction which Irving-Wood 
purposely offered by coming to a 
standstill in the middle of the 
narrow road; but now that he 
had acknowledged the new-comer’s 
ealutation in a manner sufficiently 
marked to show that he desired 
no further interchange of courte- 
sies, he rode on expecting his 
companion to follow. Before it 
was possible fc. her, however, to 
make up the short space between 
them, Irving-Wood wheeled his 
pony round and took the place 
beside her which had been mo- 
mentarily vacated. Danvers was 
amazed at his impudence; he too 
turned his horse and addressed 
Miss Daly in a tone which was 
slightly authoritative. He could 
not understand why she did not 
show more readiness to codperate 
with him in shaking off the in- 
truder politely. 

‘We must ride on,’ he said; 
‘I am already late for my engage- 
ment.’ 

Irving-Wood, in his turn, was 
surprised that Danvers should 
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speak with so unguarded an ac- 
cent to the girl whose favour he 
imagined him trying to win ; but 
he set it down to a momentary 
irritation caused by the dislike 
and jealousy with which he him- 
self inspired his rival. 

‘My tattoo is somewhat tired,’ 
he said, looking in jaunty famili- 
arity at Marguerite. ‘You and 
I may as well take it easy. I 
have a great deal to say to you.’ 

This was more than Danvers 
could bear; and his indignation 
was not lessened by seeing Mar- 
guerite turn pale, as he supposed, 
with annoyance at the man’s pre- 
sumption. 

‘I am sorry we must decline 
the honour of your society,’ he 
said, in a tone of grave displeasure. 
‘ Miss Daly is not at leisure this 
morning.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Irving-Wood, 
his complacency vanishing in 
stantly. ‘May I ask what right 
you have to speak for Miss Daly? 

‘Pray ride on,’ said Danvers, 
ignoring this question, and speak- 
ing calmly to Marguerite. He 
did not wish to have a scene in 
her presence; and other people 
were coming up behind, among 
whom were Dr. and Mrs. Bishop. 

‘I really cannot wait now,’ 
said Marguerite, in a nervous 
apologetic voice. ‘I shall see 
you later in the day; you will 
call, you will—’ 

‘Excuse me,’ was the cool 
reply ; and Irving-Wood laid his 
hand restrainingly on her bridle. 
‘You shall go as fast as you 
please, and where you please, but 
not with Captain Danvers. I 
myself will be your escort, Mar- 
guerite.’ 

Marguerite! Great heaven! 
Mar- 


Was Danvers dreaming? 
guerite | 

The rare colour crimsoned Miss 
Daly’s face, then faded, leaving 
cheek and lip of ashen pallor. 
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Under the drooping lids of her 
beautiful eyes a fierce light 
burned ; she flung Irving- Wood’s 
hand aside as though it had been 
a viper; and, with a passionate 
gesture to Danvers, she said, in a 
hurried gasp, ‘Come —quickly 
away. QO, come, for the love of 
God—at once !’ 

Danvers gazed at her for a 
second in silence, and she saw 
iron lines of coldness and disdain 
harden the sweet expression of 
his mouth as he answered, with 
strange quietness, ‘It is too late 
now. I require first an explana- 
tion from Mr. Irving-Wood.’ 

‘No, no !’ implored Marguerite, 
looking in frantic despair from 
one to the other, and seeing a 
resolve fatal to her in the eyes of 
both. ‘ Not now, not now! Talk 
to him another time.’ 

‘ What have you to say to me, 
sir? inquired Irving-Wood in a 
menacing tone. 
roughly alarmed at Danvers’ per- 
sistence, and the contempt with 
which Marguerite had shaken off 
his touch made him furious. 

* Did you, or did you not, take 
the liberty of addressing this lady 
by her Christian name? 

‘What the devil is it to you 
how I address her? Who are 
you that you should venture to 
interfere with me a second time ? 

‘It is this to me, and I have 
this right to interfere,’ said Dan- 
vers, speaking with the terrible 
calmness of suppressed anger, 
‘that Miss Daly is my affianced 
wife.” He felt that the time for 
concealment was past; the occa- 
sion required this revelation. 

‘Your affianced wife! You 
mean lying dog! exclaimed Ir- 
ving- W ood, altogether beside him- 
self; ‘sneaking round in my ab- 
sence, and trying to win the 
favour of the girl who is betrothed 
to me! You shall answer for this 
insult to-morrow !’ 
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‘I shall certainly demand speedy 
satisfaction from you, sir, for the 
epithets which you have dared to 
apply to me.’ 

Marguerite gave a low cry, as 
if she were stricken to the heart ; 
but Danvers made no motion to 
soothe her. It was indeed with 
a stern eye and in stern tones that 
he put the question, 

‘Is this true? Have I, then, 
been mocked again? Or does he 
dare to accuse you falsely of de- 
ceit? Answer me ; and if he has, 
by Heaven—’ 

Marguerite was in a frame of 
mind impossible to describe. A 
lie of the blackest die would have 
cost her no hesitation to tell, if it 
could have rescued her from the 
anguish of being scorned and for- 
saken ; but no falsehood, however 
cunning, could extricate her at the 
moment, confronted as she was 
by both the men whom she had 
deceived. In the impotence of 
her despair there arose within her 
a fury against Irving-W ood, whose 
presence and insolent disregard of 
her wishes had ruthlessly blighted 
the chance on which her all was 
staked. She had no answer to 
give to that demand of Danvers, 
uttered in his just anger, except 
a wild outburst of ‘I hate him!’ 
followed by a piteous entreaty, 

‘Take me away with you ; take 
me away, that I may never see 
him again ! 

‘Why do you not deny our 
engagement? put in Irving-Wood 
tauntingly, ‘which I say took 
place ten days at least before this 
last most creditable disposal of 
yourself, in which I am asked to 
believe.’ 

‘Marguerite, is it true—this 
that he says? asked Danvers in 
a softened tone, feeling keenly 
shocked at what the girl was suf- 
fering between them. 

‘It is true,’ she said, raising 
her head, which had drooped in 
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shame, and meeting his look for 
a moment with a glance of min- 
gled hope and pain. 

Danvers’s eyes continued to 
rest on her. There was no longer 
any anger in his face, nothing but 
profound pathetic sorrow. 

* Let me pass,’ she said proudly, 
for the delicate intuition of love 
enabled her to read his expression 
aright. ‘You can have nothing 
more to ask me now.’ 

‘No,’ said Danvers sadly, ‘I 
have nothing more to say; then 
in a low voice of farewell as she 
passed him, ‘ Good-bye.’ 

In vain he strained his ear for 
one word of response, one soft re- 
pentant adieu, that might illumi- 
nate with tender feeling the sha- 
dows of memory in future years. 
But this small consolation was 
denied him, and in silence, with a 
breaking heart, she rode away, 
followed by Irving-Wood; and so 
out of his life for ever. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Anpv Lucy? Yes, of her some- 
thing more must be written, some 
few explanatory words to finally 
close the tale. 

Poor Lucy had been almost 
prostrated by Marguerite’s account 
of herself, and while her two 
friends were having their painfal 
parting scefie, she too was going 
through mach mental suffering in 
the solitude of her own room. OQ, 
the mischief she had done by en- 
couraging Danvers to put faith in 
Marguerite! O, the treachery of 
the friend whom she had learned 
to love! and, alas, the secret 
sorrow of her own life. Every- 
thing seemed hopelessly wrong. 

How often it happens with all 
of us when a black day comes, and 
we think our cup of trouble will 
hold no more, that some addi- 
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tional worry is thrown in to make 
it overflow—some trial that might 
well have waited till another time. 
This was Lucy’s experience now ; 
for on that momentous day George 
Raeburn made the proposal she 
had long dreaded, and thus the 
distress she suffered from other 
causes was greatly deepened, be- 
cause she had no response to offer 
from her heart to his pleading. 

As yet she knew nothing ef the 
retribution that had fallen on 
Marguerite, of the fact that Dan- 
vers was once more free; but the 
apparent hopelessness of her future 
did not alter her steadfast pur- 
pose to be honest and true. Few 
girls in her circumstances would 
have found it possible to refuse so 
tempting an offer; to the pureness 
of her mind, however, such strength 
was given, even though it grieved 
her much to send away in pain 
and disappointment one whom she 
highly esteemed. 

Mrs. Meredith was soon aware 
of Raeburn’s dismissal, and might- 
ily offended thereby; notwith- 
standing every symptom to the 
contrary, she had continued to in- 
dulge in the illusion that Lucy 
would never find courage to be- 
have so badly as to decline a fate 
which most young ladies would 
have envied. Thinking that the 
girl might be brought to reason by 
reminding her of the poverty of 
her family, and the unwisdom of 
throwing away this excellent 
chance of a secure position for 
herself, she urged Lucy to accept 
him on the ground of expediency, 
and almost succeeded in inducing 
the unhappy rebel to yield, so 
moving a picture did this clever 
matchmaker draw of the poor 
girl’s sins against her brother and 
her family. But in an evil mo- 
ment for Mrs. Meredith's cause, 
a half-sarcastic allusion was made 
to Danvers, as the hero of Lucy’s 
secret regard, the real obstacle 
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that prevented a rational accept- 
ance of the good fortune offered 
to her. The thought of Danvers 
restored the momentarily jeo- 
pardised balance of Lucy’s judg- 
ment. It became clear at once 
that she must not tamper with her 
peace as Marguerite had done, 
nor deal unworthily with him who 
had laid his best at her feet. 

‘No, Mrs. Meredith,’ she an- 
swered, uplifting her clear truth- 
ful eyes to her friend’s face, ‘ Mr. 
Raeburn does not deserve such 
treatment at my hands. He is 
not so mean as to wish me to 
marry him unless | love him ;— 
and, do you think I can make my 
life a long pretence ? 

*You will be an old maid,’ 
said Mrs. Meredith bitterly, ‘and 
all for the sake of a proud aristo- 
crat who would think a marriage 
with you a mésalliance.’ 

Mrs. Meredith was proving her- 


self to have an elastic conscience ° 


in Lucy’s affairs. She had small 
hesitation in representing Dan- 
vers as altogether different from 
her real opinion of him, if by so 
doing she could promote what she 
conceived to be her young friend’s 
welfare. Lucy, however, was 
tired of allusions that touched on 
her most private feelings, and 
perhaps resented still more on 
Danvers’ account their uncompli- 
mentary nature. 

‘* If you mean Captain Danvers,’ 
she said, very pale, but speaking 
steadily, ‘he would be quite justi- 
fied in so thinking; no one is 
more conscious than I am how 
immeasurably he is above me.’ 
Then she paused, and added 
slowly, ‘I must ask you never to 
speak of me in connection with 
Captain Danvers again.’ 

This unlooked-for independence 
of speech was naturally not agree- 
able to the Judge's wife ; it caused 
a coolness between them for a 
time; but the breach was soon 
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healed. They were too sincerely 
attached to be easily divided. 
Indeed, when the good lady’s 
annoyance had blown over, she 
thought more highly of her fa- 
vourite than ever, and her con- 
sequently increased goodwill to- 
wards her was cordially shared 
by Mr. Meredith and the Rousels, 
who were almost as proud of 
Lucy’s high-minded refusal of a 
good match as if she were of their 
own kith and kin. This was all 
very well, and no harm so far had 
come of Mrs. Meredith's interfer- 
ence; but mischiefhad been done in 
another direction. Her unguarded 
reference to the disparity of rank 
between Lucy and the friend she 
held most dear raised barriers in 
the girl’s mind which we!l-nigh 
spoiled the lives of both. 

Danvers and she did not meet 
again in India. Before the Mere- 
diths returned to Gurmiabad that 
cold weather he and his regiment 
were marching for Umballa. There 
was a card of his awaiting her, 
with a few words in pencil: ‘[ 
am sorry to leave without saying 
good-bye; bat [ intend to come 
back for Christmas, when I shall 
hope to see you.” The precious 
card was hidden away among 
Lucy's treasures, to be looked 
at at rare intervals, and cried 
over; yet when Christmas came 
she urged her brother to stay out 
in camp, and remained with him. 
Mrs. Meredith wrote and entreated 
in vain. Hal had work to do, 
Lucy said, and for her own part 
she preferred to spend the first 
Christmas after her father’s death 
in perfect quiet. So Danvers 
went back to Umballa, disap- 
pointed and somewhat mortitied. 
Mrs. Meredith, who was unspeak- 
ably provoked at what she con- 
sidered the girl’s perversity, could 
not refrain from dropping hints, 
which made him suspect that 
Lucy had avoided him on pur- 
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pose, which, thanks to Mrs. Mere- 
dith, really was the case. Once 
again he came to Gurmiabad, and 
Lucy had found it convenient 
about the time he was expected 
to go off to Agra to visit the 
Rousels, and see the glories of the 
Taj Mehal. Naturally, he was 
discouraged by this second failure, 
and made no further attempt to 
see her, though he cherished a 
warmer interest in her than after 
these disappointments he cared 
to admit to himeelf. This interest 
was hardly diminished by the ac- 
counts which reached him from 
time to time of her sweet un- 
selfish character and winning 
beauty. Three years passed away, 
and Henry Henniker fell so ill 
that he was obliged to go home 
on sick leave. Lucy went with 
him ; and the first passenger her 
eye lighted on, as she stepped on 
board the steamer at Bombay, 
was Captain Danvers. How 
strange this seemed after these 
parted years! He recognised her 
with undisguised delight, feeling 
that Fate had been kind to him 
at last—there was no possibility 
of her running away now. 

She had changed greatly ; but 
the change was all in her favour. 
From a diffident, almost awkward, 
girl, she had altered into a self- 
possessed and lovely woman. On 
her part she soon discovered Dan- 
vers to be all that her girlish 
fancy had believed. What won- 
der, then, that before the voyage 
was at an end she won the 
happiness which her faithfulness 
deserved, 

One day, shortly after their 
engagement, they spoke of Mar- 
guerite. Danvers was naturally 
anxious to know what had be- 
come of her, for soon after that 
fatal morning he heard that she 
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had left the sl elter of her brother- 
in-law’s house, and accepted an 
asylum under the roof of the 
woman who passed as Mrs. Jervis. 
Spencer, who, with his usual anx- 
ious friendship, made it his busi- 
ness to hear of her movements, 
wrote to him later on that she 
had sailed for England with the 
same companion. All this was 
painful to Danvers, who was too 
generous not to feel sorrowful 
over the disaster that folly had 
wrought in that bright young life ; 
too tender-hearted not to wish 
occasionally that he had sacrificed 
himself to save her. Now Lucy 
was able to tell him that Mar- 
guerite had lately written to her. 
The news about Marguerite was 
indeed surprising. She had joined 
an Anglican Sisterhood, she and 
Mrs, Jervis, whom she had suc- 
ceeded in weaning from her un- 
happy life. 

‘Marguerite has found peace 
at last,’ said Lucy, tears showing 
in her eyes, ‘in striving to raise 
the degraded, and helping the 
miserable to take courage. She 
had it in her mind to devote her- 
self to this years ago. I always 
felt she would become noble at 
last.’ Then she added timidly, 
‘Do you not love her still, Regi- 
nald ? 

‘Dearest, do not doubt me,’ 
was his instant answer. ‘Her 
own frivolity did not allow my 
love for her to go beyond a pass- 
ing ferment. I think, I believe, 
it never could have claimed the 
entire devotion of my life. My 
whole nature sanctions my love 
for you ; there is the true rest of 
perfect trust in it. After what I 
have suffered, I thanked God for 
this two days ago when my long- 
cherished hope of winning you 
was realised at last.’ 


THE END. 




















CHAPTER I. 


Mrs. NicHoison was standing in 
a dubious attitude, with the study- 
door half open, and her eyes turn- 
ing from the quiet figure in the 
armchair by the table, to another 
open door in the passage behind 
her, through which she could see 
a flood of sunshine, and in the 
sunshine a cradle. 

‘I don’t feel quite easy,’ she 
said ; ‘I am so afraid she should 
ery and no one hear her. I wish 
I had not let nurse go out ; but all 
you have to do,’ coming into the 
room, and speaking impressively, 
‘all you have to do is to ring the 


bell violently—violently, remem- 


ber—for cook. For Heaven’s sake, 
John,’ leaning on the table and 
stretching out a pretty hand to 
attract her husband’s attention, 
‘look up, or speak, or answer me, 
or you will drive me mad 

* What is it all about, Agatha? 
The calm, placid, intelligent face 
opposite was lifted gently, and 
the thin finger was slipped on to 
the page to mark a pause. 

‘It is baby, John,’ said Mrs. 
Nicholson, in a faltering voice, and 
with idle, angry tears rolling down 
her cheeks. ‘ Here have I, for 
the last ten minutes, been begging 
and imploring of you to remember 
baby : not to nurse her, I wouldn't 
trust you, but only to ring the 
bell if she cries.’ 

‘Does that stop her? It seems 
simple enough. I think even I 
can do that.’ 

But Mrs. Nicholson shook her 
head, still weeping. 

* You may laugh at me or sneer 
if you like. If it were my own 
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baby I would say nothing, I 
would bear it all; but Emmy's!’ 

With a patient sigh the gentle- 
man at the writing-table pushed 
the book away, and lost his place. 
He looked at her in a bewildered 
way. 
‘What is it, Agatha? a baby! 
O, Emmy's baby, of course.’ 

‘And not one half, one hun- 
dredth part, one thousandth part, 
as valuable in your eyes,’ broke in 
Agatha, with impetuosity, ‘ as the 
smallest, the most unknown, the 
most undiscovered star! You 
need not tell me; I know it.’ 

‘Of course,’ frowning gently, 
‘every one knows that a star, how- 
ever small—stars are not famous 
according to their sise, my dear— 
is of infinitely more value than 
one hair of a baby’s head. I 
mean,’ hastily, ‘ speaking from the 
entirely scientific point of view ; 
but as you were saying—you 
were saying, were you not,’ a little 
doubtfully, ‘ something about that 
unfortunate babe of Emmy’s?’ 

Mrs. Nicholson had dried her 
eyes, and was confronting him in 
all the cool splendour of her pretty 
summer dress, and with all the 
calm determination of a woman 
who has made up her mind. 

* Yes, I was,’ she said ; ‘ only, 
once for all, John, if you call it a 
babe, I will leave your house at 
once, and never, never come back ; 
and if you call it wnfurtunate, I 
shall take that hateful ms. with 
me and burn it at the kitchen fire. 
If it were yours,’ with impassioned 
irony, ‘it might indeed be de- 
scribed as unfortunate; but Charles 
is the best of fathers, and he has 
always been the best of husbands.’ 
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‘Yes, yes, of course, my dear. 
I said nothing against Charles ; I 
did not know we were talking 
about him. We can finish him 
up to-night,’ cheerfully. ‘ If that 
is all, you had better go out now, 
whilst it is fine,’ turning his eyes 
to the dazzling sunlight for an 
instant, and then back to his blot- 
ted page. ‘ You can tell me about 
Charles, you know, when you 
come in. The best of husbands! 
I don’t know much about them, I 
fear, but I know a little about the 
best of wives.’ 

He rose, and laid his hand on 
the long, slender, soft gray glove 
that was leaning with determina- 
tion on his neat manuscript. The 
gray glove closed round his hand 
gently and clung to him, almost as 
if it were loth toleave thethin worn 
fingers ; but he patted it gently 
and laid it aside. Mrs. Nichol- 
son gave a faint sigh, but when 
she spoke again, she spoke with 
less decision and more pleading. 

‘It is not Charles, indeed it is 
not ; it is the baby. Nurse has 
gone out, and I have put her 
cradle in the morning-room, by 
the window. John,’ suddenly, 
‘are you listening? What did I 
say last ? 

‘The morning-room, Agatha.’ 

* Well,’ with a sigh of relief, ‘I 
see you are taking it in, and for- 
getting those horrible stars: and 
how you can compare a star to a 
baby,’ parenthetically, ‘is past me.’ 

* I am sure I never did,’ he said 
gently. 

‘Well, don’t interrapt me, 
John, or I shall never get out. 
What was I saying? O, baby is 
in the morning-room, and if she 
cries—makes one sound—you are 
to ring your bell — this bell, 
John—for cook: do you under- 
stand ? 

‘Yes, I believe so. I am to 
ring the bell—this bell—for cook.’ 

*O, I hope you will,’ after a 
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pause. ‘Fancy,’ her eyes filling 
with tears again, ‘if she cried, 
and no one heard her! O John, 
you will not deceive me? You 
will try—and—tring ? 

‘ My dear,’ speaking with some 
dignity, ‘surely I am not utterly 
destitute of common humanity or 
common sense. I have interesting 
work here,’ pointing to the manu- 
script and the books of reference 
heaped around him ; ‘but I sup- 
pose, after all, I am human.’ 

*O, Lhope so, I think so,’ cried 
Agatha, clasping her hands; ‘ only 
you might not hear her, that was 
all I meant.’ 

‘ Then I think,’ he said, with a 
gently sarcastic smile, ‘that you 
may dismiss your fears ; they are 
quite groundless.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Agatha, mov- 
ing in @ hesitating way to the 
door. ‘Iam satisfied, I am trying 
to be satisfied ; don’t forget.’ 

‘No,’ cheerfully, ‘1 will take a 
leaf from Charles’s book, the best 
of husbands.’ 

‘OQ’—the gray glove had closed 
on the handle of the door, but 
released it again—‘the Paynters 
are coming to-night, so you must 
not go out star-gazing.’ 

‘ All right,’ obediently ; ‘ good- 
bye.’ 

‘Good bye.’ The bright face, 
that had almost disappeared 
round the door, came back again, 
and leant against the worn velve- 
teen of the astronomer’s coat; for 
a minute the lips were pressed 
to it, then lifted, ‘Kiss me, 
John ; you are a dear old fellow 
after all, and I am a fiend.’ 

The sunshine seemed to leave 
the room with the sweet bright 
presence, and hover over the 
pretty cradle, amongst the sounds 
and scents of the midsummer 
day. In the library there was 


only one shaft of light that came 
through the high windows, and 
fell across the old velveteen coat, 




















and the tidy manuscripts, and the 
open books, and left the hand- 
some, clever, refined face in 
shadow. 


CHAPTER II. 


It might have been two hours 
afterwards—painful after events 
created a confusion in Mr. Nichol- 
son’s mind, and the two hours 
might have been two days—when 
he became aware of a laugh in 
the passage by the door. His 
hand had grown tired with writ- 
ing, but the pen travelled steadily 
on; his eyes had grown a little 
tired, and it was a relief to raise 
them for a minute to the locked 
door, behind which he heard the 
laugh. He rose, with a half 
smile on his grave face, and 
paused, struck by a sudden pre- 
sentiment. Something came back 


to him, as he stood in the dull 


light of the dull room: was it a 
dream, or a memory, or was it— 
the baby # He pushed his papers 
hurriedly away, and walked over 
to the door, and unlocked it, 
throwing it wide open. There 
was nothing in the passage but the 
yellow sunlight now upon the walls 
and on the old prints, and Mrs. 
Nicholson standing in her pretty 
gray dress, with her slim hands 
stretched out, and the laugh that 
had disturbed him still upon her 
lips. 

In the room beyond there was 
more sunlight and the cradle. 

‘John,’ cried Mrs. Nicholson, 
laughing again as if she could not 
help it, ‘what have you done 
with her? Give her tome. You 
are earning your title to the best 
of husbands !’ 

He looked up in quick per- 
plexity. ‘What is it, Agatha? 
I have 


What do you want! 


nothing to give you.’ 
*O don’t, John!’ she cried 
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impatiently; ‘don’t tease! J 
want baby.’ 

‘Well’—the same perplexed 
look creeping over his face, and 
softening its sternness—‘ take 
her,’ stretching out his hand to 
the cradle in the sunlight. 

Agatha’s eyes were turned on 
him for a minute with a look of 
contempt before which he posi- 
tively quailed. Then she swept 
over to the cradle, and tossed out 
the little pillow, and the sheets 
with their lace edges, and the 
pale-blue satin coverlet on to the 
floor in a soft heap, and stood 
looking down upon the empty 
cradle as if she would conjure up 
the pink face and the flaxen head 
into their accustomed place. 

Mr. Nicholson had followed 
her on tiptoe, and was stirring the 
softly shining heap on the floor 
with his patent-leather shoes, as 
if he half imagined that she had 
tossed the baby out amongst 
them. 

‘Well? said Agatha sharply. 

‘ Well? he echoed feebly. 

‘Do you mean to say,’ she said, 
putting aside her angry vehemence 
and speaking tearfully, with her 
gray eyes turned up to his—‘O 
John, do you mean to say that 
you have lost her? 

* I never touched her,’ he cried 
hastily, ‘I never—’ heard her, he 
would have added, but again 
that faint memory—that dream 
—stirred him. ‘Upon my hon- 
our, Agatha,’ he said abruptly, 
leaning down into the cradle, and 
poking at the mattress with his 
thin fingers, ‘ upon my honour, I 
can’t remember.’ 

‘You can't remember! said 
Agatha, with slow scorn. ‘ Why, 
John, she roared! Cook heard 
her in the kitchen. She came 
rushing up, and found the cradle 
empty, and baby gone; she 
thought you had taken her into 
the study, she told me so ; but, 
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O John, it was somebody else, 
and they have stolen her !’ 

*My dear,’ he said, shaking 
himself together, and speaking 
more lightly, ‘who would steal 
hert—a baby roaring, as you 
say |’ He shuddered. ‘ Why, surely 
no one in his senses would do 
such a thing !’ 

‘Emmy’s baby!’ cried Agatha 
tearfully, ‘and that is how you 
speak of her !- O John, dear John, 
think again: didn’t you hear 
her? Perhaps you have forgotten 
—perhaps you have put her 
somewhere, and she has gone to 
sleep. Sit down, John, and think 
—perhaps you have put her some- 
where and forgotten.’ 

Mr. Nicholson sat down on the 
window-sill, and covered his face 
with his hands. He tried to 
think, but whenever he concen- 
trated his mind on the baby he 
was dimly conscious of that fading 
fancy that he could not grasp— 
that dream of a cry. It had dis- 
turbed him, he remembered, that 
loud, painful, jarring cry, but it 
had died away: surely it had 
died into peace without his 
interference? ‘ Agatha,’ he said, 
lifting up his face, sharpened with 
the effect of thought,‘I do re- 
member something—somebody cry- 
ing ; it must have been the babe.’ 

* Yes,’ said Agatha eagerly, ‘ go 
on! you heard her! that is right 
—cook says you must have 
heard her, she roared so—well, 
and then? You—’ 

*I—I can’t remember, Agatha. 
I may have gone on writing, that 
seems the most likely, I think ; 
but I may have gone to the 
door. No,’ shaking his head, ‘I 
can’t get beyond the cry. I do 
remember that now distinctly.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Agatha hope- 
fully, through her tears, ‘you 
have put her somewhere in the 
library. What have you been 
doing or using this afternoon?’ 
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Mr. Nicholson followed humbly 
as she swept in before him, and 
flung open the great curtains, so 
that the light rushed in on to 
his table strewed with plans and 
ms. Even then he spread out 
his hands, almost unconsciously, 


‘to defend his precious papers 


from her light scornful touch ; but 
she stood in the centre of the 
room, looking into every corner 
with her quick, soft eyes. 

‘What have you used, John 
—this chair? You have not been 
to the cupboard? No,’ peeping 
into a dark recess, musty with 
papers. ‘ What else? 

‘Nothing else, Agatha, here, 
except,’ with a quick smile, ‘ the 
waste-paper basket, and that is 
empty. You can see for yourself.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Agatha, ‘here is 
cook,’ as a heavy breathing became 
audible in the passage. ‘Cook,’ 
her voice trembling at sight of the 
sympathetic face, ‘your master 
has not seen the baby—at least, 
he thinks not. He was very busy, 
but he heard her cry, and he may 
have taken her up and forgotten. 
We are looking for her.’ 

‘Which you won't never find 
her, then,’ said cook, in a broken 
voice. ‘In my last place but one, 
where I was general cleaner in 
Mrs. 'All’s family, there was a 
child disappeared, as it might be 
this, and it was never found— 
gipsies or not, it was never come 
across again.’ 

*O don’t, cook! cried Agatha 
plaintively. ‘And Emmy com- 
ing this evening! Your master 
thinks he may have put her some- 
where and forgotten. He remem- 
bers hearing her.’ 

‘Which he might,’ said cook, 
‘not being deaf. Which I don’t 


mean no disrespect, sir, but she 
was roaring awful; and I says to 
Mary, says I, “ Master’ll never 
know ’ow to quiet that child, so 
I'll run up and bring her down a 























bit ;’ and I stops to change my 
apron, and I ups, as it might be 
here, and the cradle, as it might 
be there, and no sound, and the 
cradle as empty asit is this minute.’ 

Cook turned dramatically, and 
pointed cne stout arm to the little 
cradle in the sunlight. Mrs. 
Nicholson’s tearful eyes followed 
the hand, and her husband stood 
uneasily in the centre of the group, 
with an anxious frown upon his 
face. 

* Which,’ added cook scornfully, 
‘I think a baby—and such a one, 
bless her !—is of more vally than 
all this rubbish.’ She waved her 
hand over the table, on which lay 
the neat ms. and the rows of 
mended pens ; and Mr. Nicholson 
moved instinctively a step back- 
wards, as if she had an evil eye 
and his writings would shrivel up 
at her scornful gesture. 

* Cook,’ said Mrs. Nicholson, 
with dignity, marred a little by 
the quiver in her voice, ‘ you don’t 
understand. Your master is very 
clever, and his writings are of 
great value. Of course,’ with a 
pleading look upwards, ‘ baby is 
our first thought just now. There 
are no wild beasts here, so she 
cannot be eaten. But she has 
gone, and before Emmy comes 
this evening she must be found.’ 

* Of course she must,’ said her 
husband, plucking up courage 
from her exceeding gentleness. 
* We will begin systematically, and 
gothrough every room in the house.’ 


So the search began, that ended, 
an hour later, in the great hall, 
with three perplexed faces meet- 
ing each other at the foot of the 
stairs, in a silence that Mrs. 
Nicholson broke. 

‘It’s no use, John ; I cannot 
bear it any longer. She is lost!’ 

She flung out her empty hands 
with a despairing gesture, but her 
husband caught and held thew. 
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‘ Don’t give up, Agatha; it will 
all come right. If I search the 
world through, I will find her.’ 

‘Or the body,’ said cook. 

Mrs. Nicholson shuddered. 

The minute’s silence was broken 
by a sound of merry laughter and 
the trampling of feet. For a mi- 
nute Agatha raised her head, listen- 
ing intently, and then she drooped 
it with a sigh. 

‘It is only the rectory boys, 
John,’ she said ; ‘they have been 
in the hayfield all day, and I asked 
them to tea. I can’t speak to 
them, I am too anxious.’ 

She would have moved away, 
but the noise and laughter were in 
the hall already, and the boys were 
stumbling up towards her in the 
darkness, over the rugs and skins. 
Something white was being shoved 
from one to the other, and was 
pushed into Agatha’s arms at last, 
and held there by a pair of rough 
sunburnt hands, 

‘What is it? O Jack, what is 
it? she cried, bending down and 
kissing, to their owner's great sur- 
prise, the boy’s rough hands, 

‘Don’t, I say,’ said Jack, draw- 
ing them away with a curious 
shamefaced look. ‘It’s only the 
baby, Mrs. Nicholson. She was 
crying in the cradle, so I just got 
into the room, and bagged her. 
She’s been playing in the hay; 
she nearly got jobbed with a rake, 
but Jim got it instead. She’sa 
jolly little thing. Did you miss 
her ? 

* Yes, I thought she was lost,’ 
said Agatha gently. 

* Lost !’ with a roar of laughter. 
‘Well, that is good! May we 
wash our hands for tea? I’m not 
so dirty, I’ve been holding her ; 
but Jim’s simply mud all over. 
Here, have you got her? it’s so 
dark I can’t see.’ 

The turbulent tide swept away 
into the dim distance of stairs 
and passages, leaving a little group 
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in the twilight of the hall: a tall 
dark figure, against which a golden 
head was leaning, and two arms 
with a white bundle folded in 
them. 

‘Kiss her, John,’ came a soft 
voice out of the darkness. ‘I know 
you would rather not, she’s only a 
baby, not a star; but just as a 
punishment, because you were so 
stupid.’ 

The tall figure stooped, and 
laid a dark moustache against the 
little bundle. 

‘She’s very soft,’ said another 
voice; ‘ I don’t think I ever knew 
so much about a baby before.’ 

There was, after a moment's 
silence, a movement on the man’s 
part, as though he were drawing 
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himself up to his full height, with 
a view to reasserting his dignity. 
He cleared his throat. 

‘After all, Agatha, he said 
stiffly, ‘I did not lose the baby.’ 

*I never said you did,’ said 
Agatha; ‘I only asked you, and 
you couldn't remember.’ 

‘ Another time,’ with an evident 
effort, ‘I suppose I shall be con- 
demned unheard.’ 

‘Another time!  scornfully. 
* You may set your mind at rest. 
Neither I nor Emmy is in the 
least likely to trust you again, at 
least not with anything of value.’ 

‘Then how about the baby? 
with a laugh. 

‘That, said Agatha firmly, 
‘includes the baby.’ 


G. B, 


























BALLADE OF THE DANCE. 


———@~—— 


Tue ebbing music dies away— 
** Delightfal, glorious, divine !’ 
You hear the eager waltzers say, 
Breathless from “ Ehren on the Rhine.” 


On fair flushed cheeks the soft lamps shine, 


And laughter low and sweet shy glances 
With the soft tide of talk combine 
Between the dances. 


And here and there in pretty groups 

The dancers rest about the room ; 
To whisper low the gallant stoops— 

The dim conservatory’s gloom, 

Its shadows and the faint perfume, 
Congenial to the old romance is ; 

And many a brave man meets his doom 
Between the dances. 


In lightsome cadence glad and gay 

The rippling tide of talk flows on— 
The reigning waltz, the latest play, 

The last new tale by such a one: 

The Church and politics they shun, 
And “ what the attitude of France is ;” 

But hearts are lost and hearts are won 
Between the dances. 


Envoy. 
Prince, trust me with your secret, say 


(I, too, have known how sharp love’s lance is)— 


Answered the lady “ yea” or “nay” 
Between the dances ? 


ROBERT RICHARDSON, B.A. 
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THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 
An Anecdotic Medley. 


By ‘Tuormansy,’ Auruor or ‘ Famous Racine Mew,’ Ere. 


——~———_ 


CHAPTER XII. 


COMICALITIES OF THE HUNTING- 
FIELD. 


Or course foxhunting, like every 
other pursuit (no pun intended), 
has its comic side. When two or 
three hundred men assemble there 
is sure to be some odd character 
in the midst of them, and his 
oddity is sure to be developed in 
the heat and excitement of the 
chase. The regular hands are, as 
a rule, very cool and business-like 
in their proceedings ; but some of 
those who have not been trained 
to the sport from infancy some- 
times show an awkwardness which 
proves amusing. 

A gentleman, for instance, who 
has spent the best part of his life 
—say from seventeen to seven- 
and-forty—in a London office 
cannot be expected to turn out 
a very first-class foxhunter when 
he retires from business to spend 
the balance of his life in the 
country ; yet suclr men do occa- 
sionally take to hunting, and if 
they don’t derive much amuse- 
ment from it themselves, they are 
at least the cause of amusement 
in others. Concerning one of 
these gentlemen, the following 
anecdote was related a few years 
ag in a popular sporting period- 
ical : 


‘A story comes from the shires 
anent a gentleman now very well 
known in the hunting world, but 
who took to the noble science 
rather late in life, and, with a cer- 


tain praiseworthy idea of making 


up for lost time, rode accordingly. 
One of his first meets was with 
the A hounds, and, determin- 
ing to choose a good leader, he 
followed old D., then the hunts- 
man, and, ere the hounds had 
gone three fields, knocked the old 
man and his horse both down. 
He was overwhelmed with grief, 
apologised profusely, and gave 
D. a sovereign, the latter being 
perfectly satisfied. Both got up 
and renewed the chase; but not 
very long afterwards the gentle- 
man bowled over the huntsman 
again; the same apology and an- 
other sovereign were produced, 
tendered, and accepted, old D. 
simply observing, “ Well, sir, I 
must say yours is a most liberal 
style of riding.”’ 

Of the excuses made use of to 
cover mishaps there is no end. 
One of the best, however, was 
that invented by an old Cumber- 
land farmer to explain his want 
of adhesiveness to the pigskin, 
and the tale finds place in another 
sporting publication, in the fol- 
lowing form : 

‘A facetious old foxhunting 
farmer I knew in the north used 
to boast that he had followed 
hounds for fifty years, and never 
had a fall. Those who know 
Cumberland will agree with me 
that it requires a good fencer to 
get across it, as the land is princi- 
pally enclosed by stones placed 
loose one upon another, from four 
to six feet high. We had been 






























running at a good pace nearly 
two hours,"with only one check 
of about ten minutes, and the old 
boy’s place was as near the tail of 
the hounds as he could possibly 
keep, when, pushing his horse a 
little too sharp at one of these 
walls, down they came both to- 
gether. The old fellow not half 
an hour before had been chaffing 
a neighbour who had been in the 
same predicament, and, expecting 
a retort, slyly drew his knife out 
of his pocket, and when asked by 
his friend, who came to his assist- 
ance, whether he was hurt, replied, 
* Nought at all, bairn, nought at 
all; I only stooped to pick up 
my knife.” And for years it was 
a by-word when any one had a 
fall, “ What, have you dropped 
your knife?’ However, the pro- 
verb says “any excuse is better 
than none.”’ 

The youngsters, as a rule, laugh 


at their own misfortunes as well - 


as those that happen to others. 
Punch used to have splendid illus- 
trations, by John Leech, of fox- 
hunting boys, and one of them 
must have been the youth next to 
be noticed : 

‘During the recent Christmas 
holidays a schoolboy was out with 
the North Pytchley, of which 
pack Fred Percival, of hereditary 
fame, is the efficient huntsman. 
Landing over an awkward fence, 
hig horse made a nasty “ peck,” 
shooting Fred out of the saddle; 
but, after frantic efforts, he strug- 
gled back into the pigskin. The 
youngster looking on laughed loud 
and long, upon which the hunts- 
man asked, “ Are you jeering at 
me, sirf’ “Of course,” replied 
the boy. “ Well, then, you keep 
your place, and I'll keep mine.” 
**So I can,” said the boy ; “ but I 
didn’t know yours was between 
your horse’s ears.” That youth 
was evidently beginning to run 
alone.’ 
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A well-mounted man who hunis 
regularly takes pride in keeping 
well up with the hounds. Some- 
times little stratagems are used to 
gain or keep an advantage, the 
result being the reverse of plea- 
sant to others, A noted practical 
joker in the hunting-field was the 
late Lord Forester, of whom seve- 
ral anecdotes have been handed 
down. Here are a few of them: 

Lord Forester was well knowa 
in Leicestershire in the first half 
of the present century. “ Nim- 
rod” says of him: 

‘ All who knew this celebrated 
sportsman also knew the natural 
gaiety of his disposition, and how 
fond he was of what is called a 
joke, particularly when he him- 
self had the best of it. It may 
be expected, then, that the chances 
and disasters of a fox-chase fre- 
quently afforded him a theme. 
On one occasion, it is told of him 
that, having the lead in a quick 
thing, and no one else close on 
his heels, he came to a park paling 
which no horse could leap. His 
quick eye, however, espied a small 
bridle-gate, in which the park- 
keeper had left his key ; so, pop- 
ping through it quickly, his lord- 
ship turned the key after him, 
put it in his pocket, and bade the 
field good-bye. On another occa- 
sion, when in the same enviable 
situation—i.e. having the lead— 
he leaped into a deep pit brimful 
of water. As he was in the act 
of swimming out of it, he observed 
a man on foot warning those who 
were following him of their dan- 
ger. “ Hold your tongue !” roared 
his lordship ; “we shall have it 
full in a minute.” But did Lord 
Forester never press upon hounds? 
Now and then, I have reason to 
believe, which called forth the 
following rebuke of Mr. Meynell : 
“We had a pretty find to-day,” 
said he; “ first came the fox, then 
Cecil Forester, then my hounds.” 
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.+.+ His splendid hunter, Ber- 
nardo, I cannot forget, nor his 
leaping the immense space of ten 
yards and some inches with him 
over a brook, which space was 
measured by some of the party 
visiting at Belvoir Castle at the 
time.’ 

The sporting parson is a cha- 
racter not so often met in the 
hunting-field now as in days gone 
by. The hunting clergyman came 
in for a large share of abuse which, 
in very many cases, he did not 
deserve. The -rector of a small 
country village can easily perform 
all the duties required of him by 
either law or gospel, and yet find 
time for healthful recreation in 
the shape of two or three hours’ 
gallop across country—a thing 
very good for both parson and 
horse. Of course a clergyman 
ought not to neglect his duties 
for the hunt, nor, for the matter 
of that, should a doctor, a lawyer, 
ora merchant. It has happened 
more than once that those mak- 
ing complaint against a sporting 
parson have met with well-de- 
served, though unexpected, rebuke. 

‘A well-known hunting poem, 
entitled “ Billesdon Coplow,” was 
written by a clergyman who was 
frequently seen with two or three 
of the Midland packs, and the 
following anecdote is told of him: 
Some of his brethren of the cloth 
were showing him up, on account 
of his sporting propensities, to his 
diocesan, who was inclined to 
wink at a few failings which 
leaned to virtue’s side,” and was 
satisfied with the merits of his 
otherwise irreproachable charac- 
ter. Amongst other enormities, 
they represented that Mr. —— 
was actually going to ride a match 
at the county races... “Is he in- 
deed ?” said the amiable and good- 
humoured old bishop—*“is he in- 
deed? Then I will bet you half- 
a-crowi he wins !”.’ 
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The farmers who ride to hounds 
are many of them keen sportsmen 
as well as bold riders. A man 
who has been brought up from 
boyhood among horses must be 
well accustomed to them, and 
horses certainly get well accus- 
tomed to some very marked pecu- 
liarities in their riders. Of one 
who used to hunt in Essex the 
following tale is told : 

‘ A farmer in Essex, well known 
some years ago in Lord Petre’s hunt, 
had a horse which was a remarkably 
clever jumper. I often tried to 
coax him out of the horse at a 
strong price. “No,” he would 
say, “it is as much as my neck is 
worth to part with him.” The 
fact was, the farmer was a most 
determined goer in the field, but 
a much harder one in a public- 
house, and frequently when it 
was so dark the horse could 
hardly see, and the master not 
at all, he used to start off across 
the fields; somehow he stuck on, 
and the horse went home as 
straight as a gunshot. I once 
saw him take a gate, with his 
master on the saddle, and his 
arms most lovingly round the 
horse’s neck. I told him he would 
be found one night, horse and all, 
in one of the Essex ditches. 
“ Nay,” said he, “there is not a 
ditch in the country we were not 
in, the first year I had him ; he 
knows them too well now to get 
in ” ? 

The typical foxhunter of the 
novelist is apt to be very unlike 
the real article, unless the novelist 
himself happens to be a hunting- 
man. Sometimes we find a good 
description of a real foxhunter, 
who hunts for pure fun—such a 
one as the sporting writer, * Syl- 
vanus,’ has portrayed in the fol- 
lowing sketch : 

* Accompany us, then, reader, 
to the abode of Joe Whitaker, 
Ramsdale House, on Nottingham 
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Forest, or the Duke of Limbs, as 
he was commonly called from his 
immense size and strength. The 
Duke kept a stud of four-legged 
friends, under the guise of horse- 
flesh, for his own and friends’ 
especial riding ; brutes seventeen 
handshigh, rushing, hard-mouthed, 
vicious devils, that no man durst 
mount but himself, were ever 
grinding corn at Ramsdale, and 
most courteously at the service of 
any tranquil gentleman staying 
in the house and desirous of see- 
ing the meet. 

‘My friend the Duke had long 
promised me a mount on any 
horse I chose to select out of his 
very amiable stud, premising that 
Ishould “go like ashot” on which- 
ever I should be lucky enough to 
bestride myself. One evening, 
after dinner, I decided, in a reck- 
less moment, to accompany him 
to Bunney Park, the seat of Lord 
Rancliffe, to meet “the Quorn.” 
Hell-fire Jack and the Splasher 
were on the Jawn when we can- 
tered up on our hacks, with my 
old friend Will, the groom, in 
charge. After a hasty mouthful 
at one of the very best spread 
hunting breakfasts I ever saw, I 
slyly went out to reconnoitre the 
cavalry, leaving the Duke soak- 
ing his whiskers in a huge flagon 
of spiced ale, with roasted crabs 
and rosemary floating in it, flanked 
by a cold pork-pie, in which he 
had made an incision large enough 
to put even his hand out of 
sight. 

*I got quietly to the old groom, 
and, after putting on a very reso- 
lute forty minutes’ look, which, 
God help me, I little felt, I said, 
“ Well, Will, it seems likely to 
be a fine day after all; which of 
these two animals would you ad- 
vise me, now, as a stranger, to 
select, as his Grace is kind enough 
to let me take whichever I like ?” 
Will scratched his head and gave 
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the most extraordinary twitch 
with his mouth that denoted 
hilarity too hearty to be laughed 
at. He hid his face under the 
flap of the Splasher’s saddle as 
he pretended to girth him up, 
and then said, 

“Why, his Grace is a kind 
gentleman, but, darn it, he has 
not left you much choice this 
time. Hell-fire Jack will run 
away with master hisself when 
he likes, and he, you know, sir, 
could pull that there tree up by 
the roots as easy as I could a stick 
of celery ; and, as for the Splasher, 
why he’s the devil !” 

‘This was true comfort for a 
man whose leg had been broken, 
only about a year before, “all to 
pash,” as Will said, and anything 
but a “ bruiser” at the best. I 
was in a “fix,” as the Yankees 
say, but too game to show it. 
*“1’ll take the chestnut,” said I, 


"to be going on with, and if I 


can’t manage him, I'll try the 
other.” 

“Why, burn my breeches,” 
said Will, “ but you have a good 
heart, sir!” Very / thought I, 
and mounted. 

‘The Duke here made his ap- 
pearance, licking his lips, and 
cracking his whip, to make his 
cursed brutes more wicked than 
ever, as I firmly believe. He 
also mounted, and set off at a 
gallop over the park, followed 
like anything mad by myself on 
Hell-tire Jack, till we got to the 
covert, where my troubles com- 
menced in earnest. The horse I 
was on was, without the least 
exaggeration, fully sixteen-three, 
of a fretful, wilful, spiteful tem- 
per as ever fiegd was blest with ; 
he would not stand still an in: 
stant, and was ever‘on the look- 
out for something to jump or 
some animal to kick at. 

“D—n you, keep your own 
line,” was shouted at me by every 
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one alike. I seemed the equal 
terror and amusement of the field, 
the Duke having made them 
pretty well aware of my position 
_ the prowess to be looked 
or. 

‘We found, and I thought my 
hour was come. ‘Give him his 
head !”. roared his Grace; “he 
doesn’t pull an ounce, goes like 
a shot !” and, by the Lord Harry, 
I did go like a shot! The horse 
was a magnificent jumper, and no 
man breathing could help sitting 
him, he was such a complete 
master of his work; but, Lord, 
how he pulled! I was absolutely 
sick, the muscles of my arms 
came in lumps, my fingers closed 
hermetically, as the learned say, 
and, if we had not fortunately 
come to a check, I must have 
fallen to the ground from sheer 
fatigue. His Grace of Limbs was 
close along side, looming like a 
clover-stack on fire. “ Sweet nag, 
isn’t he?” remarked he. 

“« Very /” said J, dismounting. 
““Now for your promise, Duke; 
let us change.” 

“ With all my heart, old boy !” 
said he ; “each is so good that I 
never know till I have tried both 
which I love best.” 

‘ After taking up about a dozen 
holes in the stirrup-leathers in 
Mr.“ Splasher’s” saddle 1 mounted 
that most heavenly quadruped. I 
have often thought since I must 
have been mad that morning. 
However, away we went over a 
vile, rotten, deep country, appar- 
ently intersected with tremendous 
fences—for a fixture they told me 
was ‘“Cripple’s Gorse” (true, 
though ominous). Here I became 
quite a character, and was ap- 
proached by several of the Duke’s 
friends, who politely compli- 
mented me on my mount. 

“* Splendid jumper !” said one. 

“Swims like a shark,” said 
another. 
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“ Never was known to refuse,” 
remarked a third. 

“T’ll lay you two glasses of ale 
at the next public,” said my friend 
Hieover, “that he spills you at 
the first fence.” 

“Done!” said I, like a man 
(and a fool). 

‘The Splasher was a delightful 
contrast to his stable companion 
from the infernal regions, being 
with hounds in covert, as placid, 
tractable, and, curse him, as de- 
ceitful as Mr. Calcraft, who does 
the last honours and loathsome of 
the Old Bailey! He ambled about 
with his head between his legs, 
though not pulling in the least, 
with one eye fixed constantly on 
yourself and the other on the 
look-out for a fence. 

“ D—n that hound ; he’s going 
to find!’ I uttered, in agony to 
myself, as I heard a whimper in 
the gorse “that sounded like 
gospel,” as Will Danby expressed 
himself when he heard the Arch- 
bishop of York halloo away a fox, 
and prepared for martyrdom. 

* Don’t point him at anything 
you particularly dislike, such 
as trees or houses,” said the 
Duke, rushing like a rocket at a 
double post and rail; “take at 
least a hundred yards to consider, 
a 

* I could hear no more, for I was 
within fifty yards of a rasping 
stake and bound fence, with a 
ditch like a canal on each side, at 
which the Splasher went at the 
rate of ten thousand miles an 
hour, head down, tail up. You 
might as well have pulled at the 
Great Britain with Fanny Elisler’s 
garter. We crashed through, or 
over, I forget which, and then 
came toa full stop, the Splasher 
thinking he had finished the busi- 
ness after he had jumped the 
fence, and pitched me at least 
twenty yards clean over his head, 
amidst the roars of the Duke and 

















a select party he had invited to 
see the fun. 

“The nearest turnpike-road to 
Nottingham ?” said I to an inter- 
esting gentleman cutting turnips. 
“ Please open that gate whilst I 
turn this brute’s head the other 
way, or he will take it at the 
posts without asking your leave 
or mine,” 

‘You will agree that I have 
reason to be grateful that I was 
spared to write this, and so I am, 
but not more so than I shall be 
at seeing my good friend the 
Dake of Limbs once more, par- 
ticularly as I hear he has changed 
his stud.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


COLONIAL AND AMERICAN EORSE- 
MEN, 


Just as Englishmen play cricket 
wherever turf can be found, and 
sometimes where turf is not, so 
they take their love of fox-hunt- 
ing into far-off lands, and prac- 
tise the sport when anything the 
least bit like a fox can be found. 
In India and at the Cape of Good 
Hope they hunt the jackal. Gib- 
raltar has a fine pack of hounds 
supported by the officers of our 
garrison there, and Australia is a 
land of hunters. Bush-riding is 
no joke ; the worst hunting coun- 
tryin England is pleasant com- 
pared with some of the half- 
broken land and wholly uncul- 
tivated bush of Australia. Never- 
theless, the bush farmer or settler 
rides merrily along, and crosses, 
quite as a matter of course, dis- 
tricts that would make an English 
hunting-man pull up and scratch 
his head in perplexity. 

Anthony Trollope, the well- 
known novelist, had some reputa- 
tion as a hunting man in Eng- 
land. A few years ago he paid a 
visit to Australia, and saw what 
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hunting is according to the ideas 
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of the colonist. Trollope’s own 
words best describe the kind of 
entertainment he was called upon 
to take part in. 

‘The following day there was 
a great hunt breakfast or luncheon, 
and the opening meet of the Mel- 
bourne staghounds, Of other 
sports I practically know nothing ; 
in regard to hunting I have for 
many years been striving to do 
something. So much was known 
of me by certain kind friends ; 
and I was therefore invited to 
the entertainment, and provided 
with a horse—as to which I was 
assured that, though he was small, 
he was up to any weight, could 
go for ever, and jump anything. 
The country would be very rough 
—so much was acknowledged— 
and the fences very big; but it 
was suggested to me that if I 
would only drink enough sherry 


‘I might see a good deal of the 


run. I thought of my weight, 
which is considerable; of my 
eyesight, which is imperfect ; of 
my inexperience in regard to 
timber fences four feet six inches 
high, which up to that moment 
was complete; I thought ako 
that my informant in respect to 
the little horse, though indubitably 
veracious in intention, might pro- 
bably be mistaken in his informa- 
tion, never having ridden the 
horse himself. Wishing to return 
once more to England, so that I 
might publish my book, I resolved 
that discretion would be, on this 
occasion, the better part of valour, 
and that [ would save my neck at 
the expense of the ill-opinion of 
the Melbourne hunting-field. 
‘Such a hant-banquet I never 
saw before. The spot was some 
eight or ten miles from Melbourne, 
close upon the sea-shore, and with 
a railway station within a quarter 
ofamile. It was a magnificent 
day for a picnic, with a bright 
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sun and a cool air, so that the 
temptations to come, over and 
beyond that of hunting, were 
great. About two hundred men 
were assembled in a tent pitched 
behind the house of the master of 
the festival, of whom perhaps a 
quarter were dressed in scarlet. 
Nothing could have been done 
better or in better taste. There 
was no speaking, no drinking, so 
to be called, but a violent clatter 
of knives and forks for about half 
an hour. At about two we were 
out on a common, smoking our 
cigars in front of the house, and 
remained there talking to the 
ladies in carriages till nearly 
three, when we started. I found 
the horse provided for me to be 
a stout, easily-ridden, well bitted 
cob; but when I remembered 
what posts and rails were in this 
country I certainly thought that 
he was very small. No doubt 
discretion would be the better 
part of valour! With such a 
crowd of horses as I saw around 
me, there would probably be many 
discreet besides myself, so that 
I might attain decent obscurity 
amidst a multitude. I had not 
bedizened myself in a scarlet 
coat. 

‘We were on a heath, and I 
calculated that there were present 
about two hundred and fifty 
horsemen. There was a fair 
sprinkling of ladies, and I was 
requested to observe one or two 
of them, as they would assuredly 
ride well. There is often a little 
mystery about hunting, especially 
in the early part of the day, as 
all men know who ride to hounds 
at home. .. . I had been told that 
we were to hunt a dingo, or wild 
dog ; and there was evidently an 
opinion that turning down a 
dingo—shaking him, I suppose, 
out of a bag—was good and 
genuine sport. We do not like 
bagged foxes at home; but I 
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fancy that they are unpopular 
chiefly because they will never 
run. If a dingo will run, I do 


. not see why he should not be 


turned down as well as a deer out 
of a cart.. But.on this,cecasion 
I heard whispers about a drag. 
The asseverations about the dingo 
were, however, louder than the 
whispers about a drag; and I 
went on believing the hounds 
would be put upon the trail of 
the animal, The huntsman was 
crabbed and wuncommunicative. 
The master was.soft as satin, but 
as impregnable as plate-armour. 
I asked no questions myself, 
knowing that time will’ unravel 
most things; but I heard ques- 
tions asked the answers to which 
gave no information whatever. 
At last the hounds began to stir 
among the high heather, and were 
hunting something. I cared little 
what it was, if only there :might 
be no posts and rails in that 
country. I like to go, but I 
don’t like to break my neck ; and 
between the two I was uncom- 
fortable. The last fences I had 
seen were all wire,:and I was 
sure that a drag would not be 
laid among them. But we had 
got clear of wire fences—wire all 
through from top to bottom— 
before we began. We seemed to 
be on an open heath, riding round 
a swamp, without an obstacle in 
sight. As long as that lasted I 
could go with the best. 

‘ But it did not last. Insome 
three minutes, having riddenabout 
half a mile, I found myself ap- 
proaching ‘such an obstacle as in 
England would stop a whole field. 
It was not only the height but 
the obduracy of the wooden bar- 
rier, which . seemed .as: though it 
were built against, ever-rushing 
herds of wild bulls. At home we 
are not used to such. fences, and 
therefore they are terrible to us. A 
four-foot-and-a-half wall 2 man 























with a good heart and a good 
horse will ride; and the animal, 
if he knows what he is about, 
will strike it sometimes with fore 
as well as hind feet, and come 
down without any great exertion. 
But the post and rail in Australia 
should be taken with a clear 
flying leap. There are two alter- 
natives if this be not done. If 
the horse and man be heavy 
enough, and the pace good enough, 
the top bar may be broken. It 
is generally about eight inches 
deep and four thick, is quite 
rough, and apparently new ; but, 
as on this occasion I saw re- 
peatedly, it may be broken, and 
when broken, the horse and rider 
go through unscathed, carried by 
their own impetus, as a candle 
may be fired through a deal board. 
The other chance is to fall—which 
event seemed to occur more often 
even than the smashing of the 
rail. 
warned that if I rode slowly at 
these fences, and fell, my horse 
would certainly fall atop of me ; 
whereas if I went fast I should 
assuredly be launched so far 
ahead that there would be room 
for my horse between me and the 
fence that had upset me. It was 
not a nice prospect for a man 
riding over sixteen stone ! 

‘But now had come the mo- 
ment in which I must make up 
my mind. Half a dozen men 
were over the rail; half a dozen 
baulked it; two fell, escaping 
their own horses by judicious 
impetus. One gentleman got his 
horse half over, the four-quarters 
being on one side, and the hind 
on the other, so that the animal 
was hung up. A lady rode at it 
with spirit, but checked her horse 
with the curb, and he, rearing 
back, fell on her. Another lady 
took it in gallant style. For a 
moment it seemed as though the 
honour of all the hunting fields 
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Now I was especially ° 
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in England were intrusted to my 
keeping, and I determined to 
dare greatly, let the penalty be 
what it might. With firm hands 
and legs, but with heart very low 
down, I crammed the little brute 
at the mountain of woodwork. 
As I did so I knew that he could 
not carry me over. Luckily he 
knew as much about it as I did, 
and made not the slightest at- 
tempt to rise with me. I don’t 
know that ever I felt so fond of a 
horse before. 

‘ At that moment an interesting 
individual, coming like a cannon- 
ball, crashed the top bar beside 
me, and I, finding the lady com- 
fortably arranging her back hair 
with plenty of assistance, rode 
gallantly over the second bar. 
For the next half-hour I took 
care always to go over second 
bars, waiting patiently till a top 
bar was broken. I had found 
my level, and was resolved to 
keep it. On one occasion I 
thought that a top bar never 
would be broken ; and the cessa- 
tion was unpleasant, as successful 
horsemen disappeared one after 
another. But I perceived that 
there was a regular company of 
second-bar men, so that as long 
as I could get over a rail three 
feet high I need not fear that I 
should be leftalone. And hitherto 
the pace had not been quick 
enough to throw the second-bar 
men out of the hunt. But soon 
there came a real misfortune. 
There was a fence with only one 
bar, with only one apparent ob- 
stacle. I am blind as well as 
heavy, and I did not see the 
treacherous wire beneath. A 
heavy philanthropist, just before 
me, smashed the one, and I rode 
on at what I thought to be a 
free course. My little horse, see- 
ing no more than I did, rushed 
upon the wire, and the two of us 
rolled over in ignominious dis- 
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may. The horse was quicker on 
his feet than I was, and liking the 
sport, joined it at once single- 
handed, while I was left alone 
and disconsolate. Men and horses, 
even the sound of men and horses, 
disappeared from me, and I found 
myself in solitude in a forest of 
gun-trees. 

‘And in that wild country I 
might be wandering about for a 
week without seeing anything but 
a cockatoo or an Australian mag- 
pie. There does, however, always 
come some relief in these miseries. 
I first encountered another horse- 
less man, then a second companion 
in misery, and at last a groom 
with my own little nag. As for 
the run, that, as regarded me, 
was of course over; but I had 
legs beside my own to take me 
back twelve miles to the place at 
which I was stopping. As far as 
I could learn, they ran a drag for 
about seven miles, and then came 
upon a turned-down dingo.’ 

Fox-hunting, according to Eng- 
lish ideas, has not made much way 
in the United States of America ; 
yet many of the Americans are 
bold riders and keen hunters; 
therefore. it will not be out of 
place to give the thoughts and 
ideas of a celebrated American on 
English fox-hunting : 

*T am at Milton,’ writes Charles 
Sumner, the American statesman, 
‘ passing my Christmas week with 
Lord Fitzwilliam. Here I have 
been enjoying fox-hunting to the 
imminent danger of my neck and 
limbs. That they still remain in- 
tact isa miracle. I think I have 
never participated in anything 
more exciting than this exercise. 
After my arrival, I mounted, at 
half-past nine o'clock, a beauti- 
ful hunter, and rode with Lord 
Milton about six miles to the 
place of meeting. There were the 
hounds and huntsmen, and whip- 
pers-in, and about eighty horse- 
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men—the nobility and gentry and 
clergy of the neighbourhood all 
beautifully mounted, and the 
greater part in red coats, leather 
breeches, and white top-boots. 
The hounds were sent into the 
cover, and it was a grand sight to 
see sc many handsome dogs all 
of a size, and all washed before 
coming out, rushing into the under- 
wood to start the fox. We did 
not get a scent immediately, and 
rode from cover to cover; but 
soon the cry was raised—“ Tally- 
ho!”—the horn was blown, the 
dogs barked, the horsemen rallied, 
the hounds scented their way 
through the cover on the trail of 
the fox, and then started in full 
run. I had originally intended 
only to ride to cover to see them 
throw off, and then make my way 
home, believing myself unequal 
to the probable run ; but the chase 
commenced, and I was in the 
midst of it, and, being excellently 
mounted, nearly at the head of it. 
Never did I see such a scamper, 
and never did it enter my head 
that horses could be pushed to 
such speed in such places. We 
dashed through and over bushes, 
leaping broad ditches, splashing 
in brooks and mud, and passing 
over fences as so many imaginary 
lines. My first fence I shall not 
readily forget. I was near Lord 
Milton, who was mounted on a 
thoroughbred horse. He cleared 
a fence before him. My horse 
pawed the ground and neighed. 
I gave him the rein, and he 
cleared the fence. As I was up 
in the air for one moment how I 
was startled to look down and ses 
there was not only a fence but a 
ditch! He cleared the ditch too. 


I have said it was my first ex- 
periment. I lost my balance, was 
thrown to the very ears of the 
horse, but in some way or other 
contrived to work my way back 
to the saddle without touching 


























the ground. How I got back I 
cannot tell, bat I did regain my 
seat, and my horse was at a run 
in a moment. . All this you must 
understand took place in less time 
by far than it will take to read 
this account. One moment we 
were in a scamper through a 
ploughed field; another, over a 
beautiful pasture; and another, 
winding through the devious paths 
of a woud. 1 have said that I 
mounted at nine and a half 
o'clock. It wanted twenty min- 
utes to five when I finally dis- 
mounted, not having been out of 
the saddle for more than thirty 
seconds during all this time, and 
then only to change my horse, 
taking a fresh one from a groom 
who was in attendance. During 
much of this time we were on a 
full run. 

‘The next day had its inci- 
dents. The place of meeting was 


about fourteen miles from the- 


house. Our horses were pre- 
viously led thither by grooms, 
and we rode there in a carriage 
and four, with outriders, and took 
our horses fresh. This day I met 
with a fall. The country was 
very rough, and the fences often 
quite stiff and high. I rode 
among the foremost, and on going 
over a fence and a brook toge- 
ther, came to the ground. My 
horse cleared them both, and [ 
cleared him, for I went directly 
over his head. Of course he 
started off, but was soon caught 
by Lord Milton and a parson who 
had already made the leap suc- 
cessfully. The best and hardest 
rider in this part of the country 
is reputed to be a clergyman, and 
there was not a day that I was 
out that I did not see three or 
four persons rejoicing in the style 
of “ Reverend,” and distinguish- 
able from the rest of the habitués 
by wearing a black, instead of a 
red, coat. They were among the 
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foremost in the field. Once we 
came to a very stiff rail fence ; 
the hounds were not in full cry ; 
there was a general stop to see 
how the different horses and 
riders would take it. Many were 
afraid, and several horses refused 
it. Soon, however, the Rev. Mr. 
Nash, a clergyman of some fifty 
years, came across the field, and 
the cry was raised: “ Hurrah for 
Nash! Now for Nash!” I need 
not say he went over it easily. 
It was the Rev. Mr. Nash who 
caught my horse. None of the 
clergymen who were out were 
young men ; they were all more 
than forty-five, if not fifty. 
‘Dinner was early because the 
sportsmen return fatigued, and 
without having tasted a morsel 
of food since an early breakfast. 
. We do not sit long at 
table, but return to the library, 
which opens into two or three 
drawing rooms, and is itself used 
as the principal one, where we 
find the ladies already at their 
embroidery, and also coffee. Con- 
versation goes on langnidly. The 
boys are sleepy, and Lord Fitz- 
william is serious and melancholy ; 
and very soon I am glad to kill 
off an hour or so by a game at 
cards. About eleven o'clock I 
am glad to retire to my chamber.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ANECDOTES OF HORSE-TAMING AND 
BREAKING. 


A perscription of the ordinary 
methods of horse-breaking would 
be out of place here. Those who 
know anything about it are 
aware that the best way of pro- 
ceeding is to let the colt grow 
accustomed to be handled by man 
from his infancy, to treat him 
kindly, and teach him gradually, 
not punishing him if at first he 
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does not understand what is re- 
quired of him, or shows a desire 
to get rid of the burden on his 
back. 

Most horses can be subdued by 
kindness, but there are some that 
seem regular born devils ; no one 
can do anything with them except 
such men as Rarey, or his prede- 
cessor Dan Sullivan. These men 
had some subtle way of subduing 
the most violent brutes, which 
produced the most startling re- 
sults, the most inveterate savages 
becoming mild as lambs after one 
or two interviews with the irre- 
sistible horse-tamer. 

‘Dan Sullivan, who flourished 
early in the present century, was 
the first great horse-tamer of whom 
there is any record in modern 
times. His triumph commenced 
by his purchasing for “an old 
song” a dragoon’s horse at Mal- 
low, which was so savage that he 
was obliged to be fed through a 
hole in the wall. After one of 
Sullivan’s lessons, the trooper 
drew a car quietly through Mal- 
low, and remained a very proverb 
of gentleness for years after. In 
fact, with mule or horse, one half- 
hour’s lesson from Sullivan was 
enough, but the horses relapsed 
in other hands. Sullivan’s own 
account of the secret was that he 
originally acquired it from a 
wearied soldier who had not 
money enough to pay for a pint 
of porter he had drunk. The 
landlord of the alehouse was re- 
taining part of his kit, when Sul- 
livan, who sat in the bar, vowed 
he would never see a hungry man 
want, and gave the soldier so 
good a luncheon, that in his grati- 
tude he drew him aside at part- 
ing, and revealed what he believed 
to be an Indian charm. 

‘Sullivan never took any pupils, 
and, so far as I can learn, never 
attempted to train colts by his 
method, although that is a more 


profitable and useful branch of 
business than training vicious 
horses. It is stated in an article 
in Household Words on horse- 
tamers that he was so jealous of 
his gift that even the priest of 
Ballyclough could not wring it 
from him at the confessional. 
His son used to boast how his 
reverence met his sire as they 
both rode towards Mallow, and 
charged him with being a con- 
federate of the Evil One, and how 
“the whisperer” laid the priest’s 
horee under a spell, and forthwith 
led him a weary chase among the 
cross roads, till he promised in 
despair to let Sullivan alone for 
ever. Sullivan left three sons: 
only one of them practised his 
art with imperfect success till his 
death ; neither of the others pre- 
tended to any knowledge of it. 
One of them was till recently a 
horse- breaker at Mallow.’ 

Mr. John S. Rarey, who came 
to this country from America 
early in 1858, announced that he 
could not only tame the wildest 
horses, but could teach others to 
do so. He was willing to teach 
his system to five hundred pupils, 
who were to pay ten guineas each 
for the knowledge, and at the 
same time bind themselves to 
absolute secrecy as to the means 
employed. He announced that 
his system was characterised by 
a total absence of punishment or 
violent coercion, neither did he 
use drugs or instruments ; he did 
not subdue the spirit of the horse 
by starvation, but employed only 
means consistent with the utmost 
tenderness for the pupil under 
tuition. Mr. Rarey’s list of in- 
tending pupils was soon filled, 
the lessons were given, and the 
results fully bore out his pro- 
mises: animals which had been 
known as very bad characters 
—stubborn or savage—after a 
short course of Mr. Rarey’s treat- 
































ment, became perfectly quiet and 
docile. 

‘One of the first horses operated 
upon by Mr. Rarey was Cruiser, 
the most vicious stallion in Eng- 
land, “‘ who could do more fight- 
ing in less time than any horse in 
England.” 

‘Cruiser was the property of 
Lord Dorchester, and was a good 
favourite for the Derby in Wild 
Dayrell’s year, but broke down 
before the race. Like all Venison 
horses, his temper was not of the 
mildest kind, and John Day was 
delighted to get rid of him. 
When started for Raweliffe he 
told the man who led him on no 
account to put him into a stable, 
as he would never get him out. 
This injunction was of course dis- 
regarded, for when the man want- 
ed some refreshment he put him 
into a country public-house stable 
and left him ; and to get him out 


the roof of the building had to be 


pulled off. At Raweliffe he was 
always exhibited by a groom with 
a ticket-of-leave bludgeon in his 
hand, and few were bold enough 
to venture into his yard.’ 

Mr. Rarey admitted that this 
animal, in comparison with others, 
gave him a great deal of trouble ; 
yet in a short time Cruiser, who, 
by the united testimony of trainers 
and horse-breakers, was pro- 
nounced an untameable devil, be- 
came one of the best taught and 
domestic of horses, would follow 
his teacher lovingly and play- 
fully, would lie down at com- 
mand, and, in fact, do everything 
required of him. 

Mr. Rarey’s great feat was the 
taming of that hitherto untame- 
able animal the zebra, a fine speci- 
men being placed at his disposal 
by the Royal Zoological Society. 
Mr. Rarey gave him a private 
lesson first. When publicly in- 
troduced to the arena his fury was 
beyond description; he yelled, 
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screamed, threw himself on the 
ground, and lashed his heels with 
unintermitting fury. Finally, ex- 
hausted, but not subdued, he was 
removed ; but after another course 
of private instruction he was quiet- 
ly ridden into the arena by Mr. 
Rarey’s groom and trotted about 
‘as tame asa donkey,’ as the great 
horse-tamer remarked. 

There can be no doubt of the 
subduing power of kindness on 
most animals, and Mr. Edward 
Mayhew relates the following 
story of a ferocious horse being 
tamed by him quite unintention- 
ally : 

‘He (Mayhew) was of middle 
age when he entered as a student 
at the Royal Veterinary College. 
His mind became confused by the 
new sort of companions he en- 
countered ; by the novel objects 
which surrounded him; and by 
the strange kind of knowledge he 
was expected to master. This 
confusion was the greater because 
previous habit had not rendered 
him familiar with horseflesh. An 
animal, therefore, was needed so 
that reference might be made to 
its body, for an explanation of 
the books which the pupil was 
expected to comprehend. At 
length, in the corner of a back 
yard was discovered a lonely loose 
box ; inside there was a quadru- 
ped, and to this place the volume 
was daily taken with various mor- 
sels of bread or vegetable. Thus 
between reading, feeding, examin- 
ing, and caressing many an after- 
noon was most pleasantly whiled 
away. 

‘It was necessary to indulge 
in certain intimate familiarities— 
sometimes to change tho position 
of the animal or to finger its 
lower extremities. When doing 
this the student possessed no 
jockeyship to protect himself, nor 
was he conscious that any pro- 
tection was necessary. He used 
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to shut himself up with the com- 
panion of his studies. 

‘ More than a fortnight’s leisure 
had been pleasantly occupied, 
when, as Mr. Mayhew was one 
afternoon stealing to the being 
which lightened the tedium of his 
studies, and was in the act of 
opening the door, a number of 
fellow-students detected him so 
engaged. ‘* Mayhew! Mayhew !” 
the group shouted as with one 
voice, “where are you going? 
Don’t open that door! Van Am- 
burg is there—he’s a kicker and 
a biter! You'll be killed! Don’t 
open the door !” 

‘Van Amburg was the name of 
a thoroughbred racer, which had 
been sent to the college “for opera- 
tion,” because of its supposed 
ferocity. Yet he, a novice, had 
passed many an hour in its society 
and could not have desired a more 
gentle companion. “We have 
often,” says Mr. Mayhew, “laid 
long together side by side; or, as 
I reclined upon the straw reading, 
the head would rest upon my 
shoulder, while a full stream of 
tragrant warmth would salute my 
cheek. Still, such a creature, so 
open to advances, so grateful for 
little kindnesses, was a reputed 
avage !”’ 

It is possible that a horse may 
be reduced to a state of quiet 
obedience through fear of the con- 
sequences of rebellion, and here 
is an anecdote to the point : 

‘Some years ago Captain ——, 
a well-known steeplechase rider, 
bought at Tattersall’s, for a very 
small sum, a magnificent horse 
that no stranger in the yard dared 
approach, and which was, there- 
fore, honestly put up and sold as 
a “‘man-killer.” 

‘On these propensities being 
explained by the purchaser to his 
head-groom, the resolute fellow 
bluntly replied that he would not 
atall object to take care of the 
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beast provided he were allowed, 
“in self-defence, to kill or cure 
him ;” and, accordingly, as soon as 
the homicide entered his stable, 
with a steady step, but avoiding 
looking into his eye, he walked 
up to him and then, not waiting 
for a declaration of war, but with 
a short heavy bludgeon striking 
the insides of his knees he knocked 
his forelegs from under him, and, 
the instant he fell, belaboured his 
head and body until the savage 
proprietor of both became so com- 
pletely terrified, that he ever after- 
wards seemed almost to quail 
whenever his conqueror walked 
up to him.’ 

But this system certainly should 
not be adopted till the kindness 
that tamed the zebra has been 
tried. It sometimes happens that 
a so-called vicious horse has mere- 
ly an antipathy to certain objects 
or individuals. A comic case is 
related of how a horse was cured 
of his objection to pigs: 

‘A merchant of the name of 
Grant, of the Mile End Roed, 
being in want of a horse, inquired 
of a friend if he knew of a saddle 
nag forsale. The reply of the 
friend was that he had one him- 
self to dispose of, which he could 
recommend were it not for his un- 
conyuerable dread of swine, which 
rendered him dangerous either to 
ride or drive, and on which ac- 
count alone he must part with 
him. Mr. Grant was not a per- 
son to be dismayed at trifles, and 
was also possessed of much quick- 
ness of perception, as the sequel 
will prove. Under a conviction 
that he could remedy this evil, he 
bought the horse, whose cure he 
set about by the purchase of a 
sow and a large litter of pigs. 
The horse, sow, and pigs were all 
then turned together in a sort of 
barn stable, well littered down with 
straw, where, with the exception 
of giving them food, they were 























never distarbed. The snortings, 
kickings, squeakings, and grunt- 
ings were, for two or three days, 
great and continual ; and the con- 
sequence was that three or four of 
the younglings were demolished ; 
but gradually the uproar ceased, 
and in a fortnight’s time the lady 
mother was seen under the very 
belly of the horse, searching for 
the grains of corn left in the 
straw, with her progeny actively 
engaged around her.’ 

The ill-treatment a horse re- 
ceives from stablemen sometimes 
makes the animal behave in a way 
that earns for it the character of 
vicious. A change of attendants 
or a different rider will sometimes 
bring a reform in the animal’s 
manners. 

‘I had a mare that would al- 
ways kick on first being mounted, 
either with a saddle, or her cloth- 
ing, or bare-backed. She was very 
handsome, and a beautiful goer- 
My wife took a fancy to have her for 
her own riding, much to my alarm. 
However, the side- saddle was put 
on, and two men and myself were 
ready to hold her if necessary. 
My wife got on her; to ouraston- 
ishment the mare walked off, and 
never then or after attempted to 
kick with a side-saddle on; but 
was just the same as ever, when- 
ever man or boy mounted her. 
No doubt she had been ill-used, 
or played tricks with by some one 
of the he generation, but never by 
a woman. We must not call thisvice.’ 

The man who undertakes to 
break or tame a vicious horse must 
not flinch from his task when once 
begun, for if the brute once finds 
that he can master the two-legged 
animal, man, he becomes a worse 
brute than before. The quadruped 
must learn that man is his master. 

Major H. A. Leveson, better 
known as the ‘ Old Shekarry,’ was 
wounded and had his horse killed 
at the battle of Inkerman. While 
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an invalid at Constantinuple he 
endeavoured to purchase another 
horse to replace his slain Arab, 
‘Desert Born,’ and the following 
is his account of how he purchased 
and broke one that had proved a 
little too much for the French 
cavalry. Here is his account of 
the affair : 

‘ At last, through the kindness 
of my friend Lieut.-Colonel Mag- 
nan, of the Etat-Major of the 
French army, I was allowed to 
pick one from out of a batch of 
Syrian horses intended for a regi- 
ment of dismounted dragoons, and 
went to the Daud Pacha barracks 
(two miles outof Stamboul), where 
the French cavalry werequartered, 
for that purpose. I was turning 
away, not at all satisfied with 
their appearance, as they were too 
slight, and not of the required 
height for my purpose, when I was 
accosted by an officer of bussars, 
who offered to show me a magni- 
ficent horse that no one would 
buy on account of incurable vice. 
He was a Saclaye Arab, bred near 
Blida in Algeria, and bought by a 
colonel of cavalry for three thou- 
sand francs in that country ; but 
since his arrival in Turkey he had 
manifested such vicious habits 
that his owner had never mounted 
him. He was said to have killed 
one groom by jumping upon him 
after he had knocked him down 
with his fore-feet, to have bitten 
the chin off another, to have half- 
eaten a maréchal-de-logis (ser- 
geant-major), who had attempted 
to ride him. I found him tied 
fore and aft by huge cords, be- 
sides having his head fastened 
with a heavy chain, in a small 
thatched mud hut about eight feet 
by seven ; and even in this con- 
fined space no one could approach 
him, for he lashed out with his 
heels, and tried to seize any 
one going near him with his teeth. 
He was a beautifully-shaped ani- 
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mal, with a blood-like head, wide 
and deep chest, good shoulders, 
and great length between the hip- 
bone and the hock, but in woefal 
condition, for he had not been 
groomed for a couple of months. 
I saw at once that he would be 
just the animal to suit me, if I 
could only gain the mastery over 
him, so I went to his owner to 
inquire the price. 

* Although it was past midday, 
I found the gallant colonel still at 
breakfast, of which he cordially 
invited me to partake, and after 
having done justice to his hospi- 
tality, I broached the subject. At 
first he merely shrugged his shoul- 
ders in true Frenchman's style, 
but finding I was really anxious 
to have the animal, he told me 
that he would be glad to take 
anything for him ; but that he did 
not like to dispose of him to any 
of his friends, as he was worth- 
less, and people might accuse him 
of selling to another a horse that 
he dared not mount himself. I 
soon quieted his scruples on that 
score, and for the sum of six 
hundred francs (barely the price 
of his freight from Algeria), the 
chestnut was mine. 

‘It soon got wind in the French 
camp that an English officer had 
bought le Diable Rouge, as he 
was commonly called, being a 
well-known desperate character, 
who had proved to be more than 
a match for all their maitres 
d’équitation, and I had to stand 
a good deal of badinage about my 
bargain ; some of them asking me, 
in a rather supercilious manner, 
when I was going to mount my 
new purchase, advising me when 
I did so to wear a couple of 
cuirasses, taking care to place 
one so as to cover my “ head’s 
antipodes,” as that was the part 
where the poor sergeant was prin- 
cipally bitten. As the Yankees 
say, “ My dander riz at thur chaff,” 
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and rather inconsiderately I told 
them that the nag had found its 
master when I bought him, and 
that even if he had thrown half 
the French army, and eaten them 
afterwards, I should mount him 
on the morrow. “ Nous verrons,” 
was their reply, with sundry rather 
uncalled-for remarks relative to 
the fooJhardiness of Englishmen 
in general and myself in: particu- 
lar ; they expressed their belief 
that the equestrian performance 
would end in my being killed 
comme une mouche, 

‘I received an invitation to 
breakfast at the cavalry mess the 
following morning, and being de- 
termined to accomplish what I 
had undertaken, I accepted. it. 
“In for a penny in for a pound,” 
thought I, as 1 went to examine 
the animal, not exactly sure how 
I intended to begin, for Mr. Ra- 
rey’s system had not then come 
out. He was in a vile temper; 
and notwithstanding I offered him 
food, and endeavoured to coax 
him to allow me to pat his neck, 
he put his ears back, drew up 
his lips, and attempted to rush at 
me open-mouthed if I only made 
a motion as if to approach him. 
I must confess that for a few mi- 
nutes I was quite at a nonplus, 
for there seemed no probability 
of either getting a saddle on him 
or a bridle in his mouth. At last 
a happy thought struck me, and I 
went home to make preparations. 
I was still weak, having hardly 
got over the effects of my wounds ; 
still, after my tall talk, it would 
not do to let the Frenchmen crow, 
and the next morning saw me 
clad in leathers and boots, riding 
towards the Daud Pacha Barracks, 
not very comfortable or sanguine 
of success, but determined to try 
it on, cotite que coiite. A couple 


of Turkish soldiers, who acted as 
my grooms, carried a couple of 
strong ropes, a koorgee, or Indian- 























felt saddle, and a bridle fitted 
with an Arab bit, having a ring 
fastened to the end of the curb, 
‘which goes over the lower jaw 
and gives considerable additional 
purchase. Just before I sat down 
to breakfast I sent my “chaoush ” 
(Turkish sergeant) to the com- 
mandant of the Turkish troops, 
near at hand, with a request for 
a fatigue party of twenty men, 
provided with spades and pick- 
axes, and on their arrival I in- 
formed the company that I was 
going to mount my new purchase, 
but that if any gentleman would 
like to take precedence in the 
affair I would be only too happy 
to cede him the honour. ‘They 
were all backward in coming for- 
ward,” as the Game Chicken ex- 
claimed when no one would try 
a round with him, and two or 
three tried to dissuade me from 
the attempt; but my mind was 


made up, and after breakfast I - 


went down to the stable, accom- 
panied by a crowd of officers and 
men. 

‘I first directed the “ Buono 
Johnnies” to take off the roof, 
and then to break down the up- 
per part of the wall all round, 
until it was only four feet and a 
half high, which operation was 
soon done. I then took two 
ropes, and throwing them lasso- 
fashion over the horse's head, I 
fastened them right and left to 
pickets strongly driven in the 
ground. When this was done, I 
threw a blanket over his eyes to 
prevent him seeing what was go- 
ing on, and then passing a long 
strip of canvas over his loins and 
pegging it down strongly on each 
side, so as to prevent his moving 
about, I quietly cut the hobbles 
fastening his heels and fetlocks, 
-and then made the Turks fill up 
the whole stable with sand, cover- 
-ing him up to the depth of nearly 
four feet. Ee was extremely res- 
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tive when the first few shovel- 
fuls were thrown in; but finding 
his head securely fastened, and 
perhaps feeling frightened at be- 
ing blindfolded, he remained toler- 
ably passive, although he showed 
his temper by continually grind- 
ing his teeth. When I saw him 
so completely buried that there 
was no chance of his being able 
to extricate himself, I took the 
strip of canvas from off his loins 
and uncovered his eyes, when he 
began to make violent efforts in 
order to free himself, but it was 
all in vain; like Samson in the 
hands of the Philistines when his 
head was shorn, his strength had 
departed from him, and after a 
few desperate struggles he became 
exhausted, and lay still, bathed in 
perspiration. 

‘During his attempts to free 
himself I remained by his side, 
caressing him whilst quiet, and 
rating him when he showed tem- 
per; and after some time had 
elapsed, he allowed me to handle 
his head as if he had become more 
resigned to his fate. Round his 
neck I fastened a collar formed of 
pieces of wood tied together, so as 
to prevent him getting his head 
round and laying hold of my legs 
when mounted, a pleasant little 
pastime I heard he sometimes in- 
dulged in. Then I put on the 
saddle and fastened the girths and 
surcingle by scraping away the 
sand from under his belly, after 
which, with a good deal of coax- 
ing and caressing, I managed to 
slip on the bridle, as well as a 
twitch over his nose, to use in 
case he again became obstreperous, 
and arming myself with a foil 
lent me by one of the officers 
present, no riding-whip being at 
hand, I jumped upon his back, 
getting on and off several times, 
to show that I had no intention 
of hurting him. All was now 
ready, and I gradually liberated 
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his head from the cords which 
fastened it on either side, caress- 
ing him as I did so, and I was 
glad to see that he did not show 
any wickedness further than put- 
ting back his ears. 

‘I again mounted him, and now 
gave orders to the Turks to pick 
the walls down and clear away 
the sand, which was soon done. 
It was an anxious moment; but 
at last he was free, and with a 
bound like an antelope cleared 
the débris of the stable and 
scoured across the plain amid the 
shouts of the French soldiers and 
the ejaculations of the Turks. 
Once firmly seated on his back, I 
did not care for the issue, and felt 
at home in the matter. He tried 
a few times to unseat me by rear- 
ing, plunging, and buck-jumping ; 
but finding that he could not suc- 
ceed, and only drew punishment 
upon himself, for I gave him the 
spur pretty liberally, besides ap- 
plying the foil sharply to his 
flanks when he did not obey, he 
gave up the contest, and I felt 
that I had obtained the mastery 
over him. 

‘I gave him a brisk canter a 
few minutes just to try his paces, 
and then pulled up and walked, 
as I thought he went as if rather 
groggy from his late violent exer- 
tions. I rode for a couple of 
hours amongst the dark cyprese- 
groves that overshadow the Turk- 
ish cemeteries that extend for 
some miles out of Stamboul, and 
he did not attempt to show any 
temper; so I rode him back to 
the French camp, feeling rather 
proud of my conquest, for he was 
once more rendered subservient to 
his master, man. Subsequently, 
by dint of patience and kind treat- 
ment, he forgot all his vice, and 
became extremely docile and gen- 
tle, doing me good service, and 
amply repaying the trouble I had 
taken with him.’ 
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In Australia horses occasion- 
ally break away from their own- 
ers and take to the bush, where 
they increase and multiply. Of 
course as soon as it becomes 
known that a ‘mob’ of wild 
horses have established themselves 
in any part of the Australian 
plains or forests near a settle- 
ment, the settler endeavours to 
catch them, not only for the sake 
of increasing his stock, but be- 
cause these wild ones decoy away 
the tame ones. In the more séet- 
tled parts wild horses are rare, 
but in the wilder parts there are 
plenty of wild and half-wild 
horses. 

‘From the mode of life the 
half-wild bush-horses of Australia 
lead, unaccustomed to the hand 


.of man, and not dependent upon 


him for food, they learn to look 
upon him with alarm and suspi- 
cion, and it requires some ma- 
neeuvring to approach them with- 
out creating a premature panic, 
On the approach of a horseman 
one or two on the outside sound 
an alarm and make off towards 
the rest, who thereupon rush to- 
gether and a general concentra- 
tion takes place. It is a fine 
sight to see a herd of these horses, 
of every size, age, and colour, 
mustering in this manner from 
hill and valley, as if by common 
consent. Though physically very 
powerful, they assume no threat- 
enibg aspect ; their safety lies in 
their speed ; and as they eye the 
suspicicus object their meaning is 
obvious. They say, as plainly as 
looks and gestures can say, “ Now, 
what do you want? If you area 
stranger, pass on quietly ; but if 
you are for a gallop, we are quite 
ready to try of what mettle that 
horse of yours is made.”’ 
Occasionally the stallions be- 
come vicious, and will not hesi- 
tate to attack a horseman if he 
ventares too near their herd, lay- 




















ing back their ears, and charging 
him open-mouthed ; this, how- 
ever, is of rare occurrence. A 
more common though lees natural 
habit is that of destroying foals. 
This is a ruinous vice and most 
unaccountable. Horses that ac- 
quire it are removed at once from 
the pastures ; but they cannot 
always be detected, the native 
dog and other causes being often 
wrongfully suspected in the first 
instance. I knew a stockowner 
in‘ one of the southern districts 
who kept a numerous herd of 
mares, amongst which he had 
lately introduced a promising 
horse; some months afterwards 
he visited his station, when he 
made the usual inquiries of his 
stock-keeper concerning the state 
of his stud, and was informed that, 
owing to a drought, they were all 
rather thin, except the new horse, 
whose condition was excellent ; 
‘and,’ added the man, ‘it’s no 
wonder, for he eats all the foals ; 
and, in short, it turned out, to 
the dismay of the proprietor, that, 
although he had not actually 
eaten, yet he had destroyed, all 
that he could lay hold of, which 
did not except many. 

This extraordinary propensity 
is usually peculiar to horses which 
have long been running at large ; 
but this is not always the case, 
for'I remember a remarkable in- 
stance of it in an animal that was 
constantly worked. He was te- 
thered in his owner's paddock, 
when a man, leading a large 
Clydesdale mare and her young 
foal, passed within reach of his 
rope ; the horse, seeing the young 
foal within the length of his tether, 
immediately seized him, threw 
him down and would have killed 
him ina very short time, had it 
not been for a lucky thought 
which struck the groom, who, 
guessing from the violent efforts 
made by the mare to break away 
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that she would best defend. her 
offspring, slipped’ the halter from 
her head, when she attacked the 
enemy with ‘such fury that ste 
beat him off and’ saved her foal 
from the jaws of destruction. 

The wild horses of America, 
both North and South, are de- 
scended from those imported by 
the first Spanish settlers on the 
continent. Having enjoyed free- 
dom for generations, they are ex- 
ceedingly wild, and fly from the 
sight of man ; but, being fine ani- 
mals: and very hardy, they are 
much sought after, and, when 
caught, soon become docile. ‘These 
wild horses are’ fourid in Mexico 
and the southern of the United 
States, as well as in Ohili, Peru, 
the vast plains of Paraguay and 
Patagonia, the reputed land of 
giants. 

In Chili the wild horses are 


‘eaptured and broken in the fol- 


lowing manner : 

‘A party of four or five horse- 
men, with about twenty dogs, 
were seen formed in an extended 
crescent, driving the wild horses 
towards the river with shouts. All 
were armed with the lasso, which 
was swinging over their heads to 
be in readiness to entrap the first 
that attempted to break through 
the gradually contracting segment ; 
the dogs serving with the riders 
to head the horses in. They con- 
tinued to advance, when suddenly 
a horse with furious speed broke 
the line, pessing near one of the 
horsemen, and for a moment it 
was thought he had escaped; the 
next he was jerked round with a 
force that seemed sufficient to have 
broken his neck, the horseman 
having, the moment the lasso was 
thrown, turned round, and braced 
himself for the shock. The cap- 
tured horse now began to rear and 
plunge furiously to- effect his es- 
cape. After becoming somewhat 
worn out, he was suffered to run, 
3c 
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and again suddenly checked. This 
was repeated several times, when 
another plan was adopted. Thedogs 
were set on him, and off he went at 
full run in the direction of another 
horseman, who threw the lasso to 
entangle his legs, and precipitate 
him to the ground. The dogs 
again roused him, when he again 
started, and was in like manner 
brought to a stand ; after several 
trials he became completely ex- 
hausted and subdued, when he 
stood perfectly still, and allowed 
his captors to lay hands upon him. 
The shouts of the men, the bark- 
ing of the dogs, and the scamper- 
ing of the horses, made the whole 
scene quite exciting.’ 

The following account is given 
by Mr. Darwin of the method 
of horse-breaking used by the 
Guachos of Chili and adjoining 
countries of South America : 

‘A troop of young horses is 
driven into the corral, or large 
enclosure of stakes, and the door 
is shut. We will suppose that 
one man alone has to catch and 
mount a horse which as yet had 
never felt bridle or saddle. I 
conceive, except by a Guacho, 
such a feat would be utterly im- 
practicable. The Guacho picks 
out a full-grown colt, and, as the 
beast rushes round the circus, he 
throws his lasso so as to catch 
both the fore legs; instantly the 
horse rolls over with a heavy 
shock, and, whilst struggling on 
the ground, the Guacho, holding 
the lasso tight, makes a circle, so 
as to catch one of the hind legs 
just beneath the fetlock, and 
draws it close to the two front ; 
he then hitches the lasso, so that 
the three legs are bound together ; 
then, sitting on the horse’s neck, 
he fixes a strong bridle without a 
bit to the lower jaw ; this he does 
by passing a narrow thong through 
the eyeholes at the end of the 
reins, and several times round 
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both jaw and tongue. The two 
front legs are now tied closely 
together with a strong leather 
thong fastened by a slip-knot, the 
lasso which bound the three legs 
together being then loosed; the 
horse then rises with difficulty. 
The Guacho, now holding fast the 
bridle fixed to the lower jaw, 
leads the horse outside the corral. 
If a second man is present (other- 
wise the trouble is much greater) 
he holds the animal’s head whilst 
the other puts on the horse-cloths 
and saddle, and girths the whole 
together. During this operation 
the horse, from dread and aston- 
ishment at being thus bound 
round the waist, throws himself 
over and over again on the ground, 
and, till beaten, is unwilling to 
rise. At last, when the saddling 
is finished, the poor animal can 
hardly breathe from fear, and is 
white with foam and sweat. The 
man now prepares to mount by 
pressing heavily on the stirrup, 
so that the horse may not lose its 
balance ; and at the moment he 
throws his leg over the animal’s 
back he pulls the slip-knot, and 
the beast is free. The horse, wild 
with dread, gives a few most 
violent bounds, and then starts 
off at full gallop: when quite ex- 
hausted, the man, by patience, 
brings him back to the corral, 
where, reeking hot and scarcely 
alive, the poor beast is let free.’ 
The Patagonian Indians pride 
themselves on their horsemanship, 
and, generally speaking, believe 
themselves the finest equestrians 
and horse-breakers in the world ; 
and they are very good ones. 
But occasionally a stranger gets 
among them, and shows them 
that the art of riding is not con- 
fined to their country. Captain 
Chaworth Musters, R.N., spent 
a considerable time among the 
Patagonians, and being a first- 
class horseman, volunteered to 
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break one of their horses. His 
account is this : 

‘Conde’s stepfather, generally 
known as Paliki, had a three-year- 
old iron gray, a very fine animal, 
tied up ready to be mounted for 
the first time. Paliki entered our 
toldo (tent) to borrow my girth, 
and chaffed me, asking me if I 
would venture to “domar” (break) 
him. Orkeke (the chief with 
whom Mr, Musters lived) seconded 
the proposal, and having stripped 
off mantle and boots, I proceeded 
to take the lazo and reins, and 
mount. The instant he felt the 
unwonted encumbrance he buck- 
jumped for several yards, finally 
jumping into the middle of the 
brook, and nearly losing his foot- 
ing. I spurred him out, and once 
on the bank he commenced to 
whirl round and round like a tee- 
totum. At last I got his head 


straight, and after a few more buck ~ 


jumps, he went off at racing speed, 
urged by whip and spur. After 
a stretching gallop of three miles, 
I rode him quietly back, now and 

in turning him to accustom 
him to the bridle-thong, but not 
venturing to feel his mouth, and 
then brought him up to the toldo 
amidst the shouts of the specta- 
tors. Orkeke expressed great sur- 
prise, and wanted to know where 
[ learned to “domar”; and the 
gratified owner insisted on pre- 
senting me with a piece of to- 
bacco.’ 

A very rough kind of discipline 
was that to which the Hon. C. A. 
Murray subjected an unbroken 
horse on the North American 
prairies : 

‘My companion V—’s Pawnee 
horse was brought up to him by an 
Indian leading it with a strong 
laryette; but as soon as he ap- 
proached the animal snorted, 
reared, kicked, and showed every 
sign of spite and anger. If V— 
came near it in front, it would 
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run at him with its teeth ; and if 
behind, lashed the air with a pair 
of very active heels. Not being 
a practised horseman, V— could 
not creep behind the animal and 
spring on it, or perform any simi- 
lar equestrian manceuvre; and IJ, 
having already mounted my roan, 
could see that the Indians were 
beginning to make signs to each 
other, and to laugh at our predica- 
ment. 

‘Knowing how dangerous it is 
among these people to allow your- 
self to be a subject of ridicule, I 
told V— to ride my horse, and I 
would see what I could make of 
his wild beast. Accordingly, I 
took my cudgel in my hand, and 
walked towards him in front, tell- 
ing the Indian by signs to hold 
on to the laryette. As I ap- 
proached he snuffed and snorted 
as he had done to V— ; and when 
he thought I was near enough, 
jumped forward to seize me with 
his teeth ; but I saluted him with 
a heavy blow on the head with 
my cudgel, and, finding that it 
checked him, I repeated the appli- 
cation. He appeared stunned and 
stupefied for a moment, so I 
jumped on him, and, telling the 
Indian to let go, gave the word 
to march. For the first few 
minutes I continued to belabour 
my unruly steed with the cudgel, 
and accompanied every blow with 
a loud rough ejaculation, in order 
that he might learn to know my 
voice. Before I had long treated 
his ribs to the same wholesome 
discipline that his head had under- 
gone he appeared to be quite 
humbled and docile, so I rode 
quietly on with the party; and 
whenever he showed symptoms of 
resuming his pranks, I had only 
to call to him in the same tone as 
before, and he returned to a sense 
of duty.’ 

The horses of the Indians in 
America, of the Guachos, and of 
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Various other uncivilised or only 
half civilised people, are unshod. 
Shoeing in England is sometimes 
a difficult matter, so here is a 
sketch of how it is, or was, ac- 
complished in the German duchy 
of Nassau. 

‘In passing the shop of a 
blacksmith, who lived opposite to 
the Golden Kettle, the manner 
in which he tackled and shod a 
vicious horse always amused me. 
On the outside wall of the house 
two rings were firmly fixed, to 
one of which the head of the 
patient was lashed close to the 
ground ; the hind foot to be shod, 
stretched out to the utmost extent 
of the leg, was then secured by 
the other ring about five feet high 
by a cord which passed through 
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a cloven biteh fixed to the root of 
the poor creature's tail. The hind 
foot was consequently higher than 
the head ; indeed, it was exalted, 
and pulled so heavily at the tail 
that the animal seemed to be 
quite anxious to keep his other 
foot on terra firma, With one 
hoof in the heavens, it did not 
suit him to kick ; with his nose 
pointing to the infernal regions, 
he could not conveniently rear, 
and as the devil himself was ap- 
parently pulling at his tail, the 
harse at last-gave up the point, 
and quietly submitted to be shod.’ 
But, after all, this chapter can- 
not be better ended than by 
reiterating that kindness and firm- 
ness combined are the best quali- 
fications for a horse breaker. 


(To be continued, ) 
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